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Memorabilia. 

]§ this year’s summer number of the Journal 
of the Society for Army Historical 
Research two articles which particularly in- 
terested us were that by the Rev. Percy 


Sumner, F.S.A., on Hamilton Smith’s 
Drawings and Mr, Kenneth Charles Corsar’s 





- ‘The Canter of Coltbridge 16th September, 


1745.’ Mr, Sumner’s article is an account of 
a rare pamphlet giving an Epitome of draw- 
ings made between the years 1809-1859 by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton Smith. The 
whole collection amounts to upwards of 15,000 
sheets, and it is not less remarkable for 
variety than it is for number. Before he was 
fifteen Hamilton Smith ‘‘by a kind of in- 
stinctive desire to form collections of figures ”’ 
had already made more than 300 sketches of 
animals. These were taken from well-known 
works on natural history, but before long a 
second collection was made drawn wholly 
from nature, the result of a voyage down the 
coast of Africa and subsequent residence in 
the West Indies. Most of this was destroyed 
by accident, and for a time the author made 
only memorandum sketches, turning his 
attention also to the human figure, of which 
he began the study by copying engravings of 
sculpture from the antique. From such 
beginnings grew the great collection of 
thousands of figures, illustrating military and 
other costume of all countries and periods, 
and comprising also sketches numbering well 
over 4,000 of mammals, birds and _ fishes. 
Colonel Hamilton Smith was very a com- 
petent officer, having served with distinction 
in several campaigns; this activity as an 
observer and draughtsman was the occupation 
of his leisure. He published in 1812-1815 a 
great work on the ‘ Costume of the Army of 
the British Empire.’ In 1824 he became a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Three large 
sketch books of his are preserved in the Art 





Library of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
at South Kensington. 

The ‘Coltbridge Canter’ was the panic 
retreat of the Royal Forces from Edinburgh 
on the advance of the Jacobite army. The 
Jacobites were taking advan of Sir John 
Cope’s move to Inverness which had left the 
road to the south open. Two regiments of 
dragoons, young and untrained men, were 
the defenders of Edinburgh; their pickets 
were driven back to the main body, and the 
two regiments, in full view of the citizens of 
Edinburgh, galloped away to their main 
camp at Leith. Naturally inquiry was 
ordered into the conduct of officers who might 
be held responsible. One of these was 
Brigadier-General Thomas Fowke who had 
arrived in Edinburgh on the evening before 
the “‘ Canter’ but did not actually join the 
troops that night. An interesting feature of 
this article is the letter on the subject 
addressed by Fowke in August of the follow- 
ing year to the Hon. Charles Weir Hope, 
— it is believed has not been published 

ore, 


()UR correspondent Dr. J. D. Rolleston 
contributed to the section of the History 
of Medicine in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Medicine last February an interest- 
ing paper on the ‘ Medical Aspects of Saint- 
Simon’s ‘Mémoires’.’ Saint-Simon, as his 
readers know, was tolerably intelligent on med- 
ical subjects. He tells of the Comte de Beuvron 
‘* who died very young, losing his blood by the 
pores of his skin, a disease about which very 
little is known by doctors,’’ evidently a lay- 
man’s description of haemophilia of which it 
had been said that it was ‘“‘entirely unde 
scribed as a distinct morbid entity before the 
beginning of the nineteenth century.”” Among 
sixty-six persons in the Memoirs who attained 
the age of eighty and upwards was one cen- 
tenarian, a grandee of Spain, the Marquis of 
Mancera, who had the peculiarity of never 
eating bread or anything as a substitute for 
it, and retained health and mind to the end. 
Saint-Simon had great admiration for 
Fagon and Mareschal, Louis XIV’s physician 
and surgeon, as «.lso for an Irishman Hyghens 
who was first physician to the King of Spain. 
Unqualified practitioners and their achieve- 
ments receive ample recognition in the 
Memoirs. Poisoning, alcoholism, small- 
pox (the disease, as one would expect, most 
often mentioned), mental and _ nervous 
diseases, are headings under which interesting 
particulars will be found. Saint-Simon tells 
us that “‘ vapours” was first described by the 
Abbé Testu. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘‘ THE GREAT HOUSE IN NEVILL’S 
COURT.”’ 
(10, Nevitt’s Court, Ferrer Lang, Lonpon). 


OSSIBLY a short memorial of this famous 
old house, recently destroyed by enemy 
action, may be acceptable to ‘ N. and Q.’ 


Nevill’s Court lies on the east side of Fetter 
Lane, midway between Fleet Street and Hol- 
born, and runs eastwards to what is now 
known as Great New Street, but in Rocque’s 
Map, 1746, was called New Street Square. 
Rocque also shows that immediately opposite 
Nevill’s Court, on the west side of Fetter 
Lane, lay a blind court; it is now replaced 
by that wide street well known as Breams 
Buildings. Number 10 is situate on the south 
side of the Court (facing north), its western 
house-and-garden wall ruuning practically 
through the medial line of the Court. 


Describing the cluster of streets north of 
St. Dunstan’s Church in 1756, Maitland in 
his ‘ History of London’ expresses no halt- 
ing opinion ; he says, ‘‘ East Harding Street 
indifferent good. . . . Dean Street well built 
and inhabited. . . . Nevill’s Alley very hand- 
some and well inhabited. . . .’’ Both 
entrances to the Court are heavily arched and 
admit pedestrians only, suggesting to the 
sare a mere by-way. Once within the Court, 

owever, it is noticeable that all the houses 
have pleasant little gardens in front, pro- 
bably the only private gardens now existing 
within the City. But it is difficult to visualise 
the Court as it appeared in its hey-day, since 
for some years past there have been gaps, 

articularly on its north side. The main 
oer of some of the old houses had given way 
and occupants quitted perforce at short 
notice. 


An illustration of the house (No, 10) is 
the subject of Plate III of Richardson and 
Gill’s ‘London Houses from 1660 to 1820,’ 
1911. The authors remark: ‘‘ This house is 
an unimpaired survival of a type which was 
occupied by the City merchants during the 
reign of Charles II. The porch is a very 
early instance of an attached portico used for 
a small house.’’ But the most attractive print 
displaying the environment as well as the 
house, is an engraving by J. G. Platt, A.R.E., 








measuring 14in. by llin., which appeared in 
the Morning Post of 1 Sept. 1924. 


W. Faithorne’s ‘ Exact Delineation of the 
Cities of London and Westminster,’ 1658, is 
too indefinite and diagrammatic to decide 
whether Nevill’s Court then existed—per. 
sonally I think it could be picked out. But 
fortunately the point has ceased to be of 
much moment since the publication by the 
London Topographical Society, on 5 Sept. 
1928. of “ A Plan of Nevill’s Alley [Court], 
Fetter Lane, from a drawing in the British 
Museum. Copied from the Plan by John 
Goslyng. Crace Portfolio IX. Plans of 
London.”’ By the courtesy of Str AmpBrose 
Heat I have been provided with a replica, 
which enables me to reproduce two of three 
notes which are recorded on, and form an 
integral part of, the Plan. The first runs: 


A Plott of the Building upon the Ground of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, Knight of the Bath, m 
Fetter Lane in the parish of St. Dunstan’s in 
the West, London, together with the names of 
those Persons to whom the same were first 
granted. Described im the year of our Lord God 
one thosand [sic] six hundred and seventy by 
John Goslying. : 


Another note, less interesting but relevant, 
states : 

The total of the ground belonging to these 
tenements with the Alley being cast up together 
contained 2 roods, 35 perches, and 243 feet, 
The third note is of the nature of a covenant 
whereby Sir Nicholas Bacon reserves a right 
of way and of a water course (indicated on 
the plan) which affect a very small part of 
the estate, and! it is signed by the two grantees 
whose interests only are affected. The cove- 
nant is of no present-day importance beyond 
suggesting that the Plan may have come into 
existence to secure Sir Nicholas certain incor- 
poreal hereditaments which had not appeared 
in original grants. 


On inspecting Goslyng’s Plan it is at once 
seen that by 1670 nearly the whole of the 
Court had been built upon; each plot not only 
bears the name of the grantee, but an eleva- 
tion of the house he had erected, and the 
sketches are sufficiently detailed to enable 
many of the houses to be identified at the 
present day. There appear, therefore, ade- 
quate grounds for the presumption that they 
were pre-Fire structures, quite apart from 
tradition. The plot on which No. 10 was 
built was granted to ‘‘ Peter Burrowes Esq.”’, 
and whether or not it be assumed that he 
was occupier also, his name seems effectually 
to dispose of the tradition that No. 10 was 
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originally the town house of Guy Neville, 
Earl of Warwick. 

At the time of its destruction No. 10 was 
a solidly built red-brick house which had 
never been tampered with. It presented in 
elevation a ground, first and second floor, each 
floor showing five large windows flanked by 
a narrower window at either end. The front 
door was wide and heavily protected on the 
inner side. The window frames were fitted 
with glazing bars of thick section and the 
upper sashes were immovable: only the 
lower sashes slid on rollers. The staircase was 
massively built; the newels were so high and 
the railings so wide that it was a difficult, 
sometimes impossible, task to convey large 
furniture to the upper rooms. The closet- 
cupbards were deep and useful. The panel- 
ling, where remaining, was too much over- 
laid with paint, but the ceilings when 
stripped of paper disclosed dark-coloured 
beams of noble dimensions, The attic rooms 
were perhaps the most arresting, having 
esca the attention of decorators. They 
were lighted by no less than twelve windows 
in the front alone, and antiquarians were 
struck by their similarity to the attic win- 
dows in the old silk-weavers’ mansions in 
Spittlefields. There was ample cellarage, and 
in the south-eastern corner of one cellar stood 
a locked door formerly giving entrance to a 
subter.anean passage leading towards the 
Moravian chapel, a seemingly trivial fact to 
report, but it brings us to the latter half of 
the eighteenth century and to the second part 
of our story. Leas) 

Between No. 10 and Fetter Lane is situ- 
ated the oldest building probably in Nevill’s 
Court, but this can only be viewed from the 
Court by opening a door in the high wall 
which screens it. Originally it was one of the 
eight London conventicles where public wor- 
ship was permitted, A sketch of this three- 
gabled ancient structure forms Plate XV of 
‘The Gordon Riots,’ 1926. Turner, its first 
minister, was very active during the Plague. 
Within its walls Richard Baxter preached 
from 1672 to 1682. It was violently assaulted 
during the riots fomented by the trial of Dr. 
Sacheverell in 1710. Under the influerice of 
Count Zinzendorf’s teachings it became the 
church of the Moravians, where during their 
earlier tenure Wesley and Whitefield “‘ struck 
great blows at the devil in this pulpit.’ 

It is sometimes stated that the Moravian 
Church is at No. 32 Fetter Lane, but this is 
not quite accurate. No. 32 has long been the 


business premises of the Moravian Mission, 
who trade with Labrador, and in its under- 





ground apartments are stored the furs and 
the cod-liver oil which come from that coast, 
whilst their church stands at their rear mid- 
way towards No. 10. In order to carry on the 
business side of their society in the eighteenth 
century, the United Brethren (Unitas 
Fratrum) purchased what was then termed 
‘“‘the great house in Nevill’s Court.’”’ The 
transaction took place in 1774, and since that 
date No. 10 has remained Moravian property. 
In the old house C. J. La Trobe, the first Gov- 
ernor of Victoria, was born on 20 March 1801; 
he was the son of the musician C. I. La Trobe 
who took orders in the Church of the United 
Brethren, and in 1795 was appointed Secretary 
to the community. For many years the Mora- 
vians conducted their business activities here, 
and their merchandise was warehoused in its 
cellars, thus accounting for the subterranean 
passage which led to an open space near the 
church where delivery could be taken. As 
trade expanded and traffic in Fetter Lane 
became congested, this mode of storage and 
approach became inadequate and _ incon- 
venient, and eventually business premises 
were acquired giving immediate access to 
Fetter Lane, and No. 10 was turned into a 
source of income by leasing sets of chambers. 

I was a tenant in the house ten years. A 
fellow-tenant was Mr. Hugh S. Gordon, now 
in 8. Africa. During the 1914-18 War, after 
being invalided out of the Army, he sought 
permission of the Goldsmiths’ Company to 
use a vacant site, of which they were owners, 
between No. 10 and the church—a house had 
been recently demolished—as an “ allot- 
ment.’’ The request was granted, and Mr. 
Gordon prepared the ground for planting. 
He had not worked long before he perceived 
that he was continually bringing to the sur- 
face fragments of remarkably fine-coloured 
glass and other ware, and that the deeper he 
delved the more numerous and varied the 
fractured pieces. Mr. Gordon, being a 
mining engineer of skill and great experience, 
thereupon sunk a shaft and fashioned open- 
cast workings., He eventually locat a 
Roman midden (extra mural), from which 
he recovered, inter alia, so much Roman 
pottery as enabled him to piece together a 
collection of vases which are (or were) ex- 
hibited in the Guildhall Museum. 

Mr. Gordon’s “‘ finds’’ increased ‘the num- 
ber of persons wishing to visit the premises : 
there was a double attraction, architectural 
and archeological. I recollect two American 
gentlemen asking to view the house. They 
were deeply interested in all they saw. As 
they were departing, I remarked that a 
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scheme was under consideration to relieve 
Fleet Street traffic by making a vehicular 
thoroughfare through Nevill’s Court, and 
that No. 10 might be sacrificed. One of the 


visitors immediately produced his pocket- 
book, and presenting me with his card 
exclaimed: ‘‘ If a serious attempt be made to 


touch a single brick of this house, come and 
see me at once.’’ I glanced at the card: it 
bore a name andi ‘‘ London Editor of the New 
York Times’’! Would any English journal 
have evinced so much solicitude? Shortly 
after, the house was scheduled under the 
“* Ancient Monuments Act.’’ 

It should not pass unrecorded, even in a 
non-political periodical, that Mr. Keir 
Hardie once occupied rooms in the house, and 
in them, it is said, was elaborated his scheme 
for an Independent Labour Party. ‘‘ I appre- 
ciate,’’ said he, ‘‘ the silence and solitude of 
my London mansion.”’ 

How or where Mr. Hardie spent his Sun- 
days I know not, but Sunday evenings in 
summer were anything but reposeful in my 
time. The entire City seemed abandoned to 
the practising of beli-ringing; no sooner had 
one church steeple ceased than another opened 
out, and hour after hour the atmosphere was 
rent with an interminable clangour. How- 
ever stifling the weather, tightly closed win- 
dows became imperative. One tenant, a 
Scottish lady, sobbed every Sunday from 
sheer depression engendered by the ceaseless 
peals, and this in spite of occasional protests 
in the City Press, 

But the remorseless bell-ringers ‘‘ lye 
low’? now, and so does ‘‘ the great house in 
Nevill’s Court.”’ 

J. Pav. pe Castro. 


After consulting ‘‘ Burke ’’ it would appear 
that Sir Nicholas Bacon, the above-named 
grantor, was the son of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, 
K.B., of Culford, Suffolk, who m. Jane dau. 
of Hercules Mentys and widow of Sir Wm. 
Cornwallis, Knt.; died 1624. Sir Nicholas 
died without male issue. Archivist-readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ will know better than I do 
whether this be correct, 

It would be of interest to learn when the 
Goldsmiths’ Company first acquired an in- 
terest in Nevill’s Court. Judging from 
Goslyng’s Plan, on which the name of the 
Worshipful Company does not appear, it did 
not derive from the will of Mrs, Agas 
Harding, dated 22 Jan. 1513, in which it was 
devisee of much property in the neighbour- 


hood. 
J. P. ve C. 





— 


SOME SPENSER PROBLEMS, 


(See ante p. 436.) 


NEXT comes my ‘‘ truly astonishing state 
ment "’ that some of Spenser’s writings, 
scraps of paper (cards) were found in a room 
at Canons Ashby mansion instead of—as is 
correct—in a room at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. That is a lapse of memory for which 
I frankly apologise. No copy of Aubrey’s 
‘ Brief Lives’ being nearer than 9 miles to 
where :I was writing I endeavoured to repro 
duce from memory what Aubrey states. Two- 
thirds of the reproduction was correct. The 
main fact of the friendship between Spenser 
and Erasmus Dryden was correctly given. All 
goes to show how easily astonishment may be 
aroused. But a broader reason for this state 
of mind will be offered before this writing is 
ended. My reason for stating that Spenser’s 
friendship with Erasmus Dryden arose prob- 
ably in the 1576-78 period is that it is difficult 
to see at what other time of his life he could 
have become a “ frequenter’’ of (Sir) Eras 
mus. True Dryden was Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, but, having become eldest 
son on the death of Anthony, he must have 
been a frequent sojourner at Canons Ashby, 
not so far away. Gabriel Harvey during his 
tenure, successively, of two fellowships at 
Cambridge found time for visits to Saffron 
Walden, to London, even to York. And two 
such learned young men as Spenser and 
Erasmus Dryden would have found much in 
common. It is not all pure guess. The 
purest guess in literature was Jonathan 
Swift’s about the satellites of Mars, and yet 
improvement in the celestial telescope showed, 
after the lapse of very many years, that his 
guess was nearly correct. I am not competing 
with that great man, but we are all prone to 
a little congenial guessing at times. If, as I 
think, Edmund Spenser belonged to the 
Burton Dassett branch of the Spenser family 
and if, as I also think, the ‘‘ Northe 
partes”’ from which Gabriel Harvey sum 
moned him, was that neighbourhood, then he 
must have made the acquaintance in the 
1576-78 years of the families of Raleigh and 
Dryden. ¢ 
‘‘ Dryden,” writes Mr. Hamer (ante p. 
208) ‘‘ was sojourning at Oxford and Spenser 
was earning his living in or near London ”’— 
in those years. Unfortunately for Mr. Hames 
this assertion about Spenser has its roots im 
the past. Borrowing recently from a friend 4 
bound copy of ‘ N. and Q.’ for January-June, 
1932, I alighted on an article by Mr. HaMee 
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from which the following ‘truly astonish- 
ing” excerpt is taken; “‘ Two passages in one 
of these three undated letters from Harvey to 
Spenser also suggest that Spenser was study- 
ing law in London, or was in touch with the 
law, perhaps as secretary, while at Court in 
1579. (1) ‘ We are yet... to take instruc- 
tions and advertisements at your lawiers and 
courtiers andes...’ (Harvey, ‘ Prose 
Works,’ i,, pp. 138-9). (2) ‘For myselfe I 
recounte it on[e] soveragne poynte of my 
feylicitye in genere and sum particular con- 
tentement of mynde that I have sutch an odd 
[told] frende in a corner, so honest a yuthe in 
ye city, so trew a gallant in y® courte, so 
towards a lawier, and so witty a gentle 
man...’ [Jbid., i., p. 139.] He [is] 
clearly describing Spenser himself.’’ 

Here is matter for astonishment indeed! 
Here might I justly ask: ‘‘Is this with- 
drawn? ’’ Will it be believed that this clear 
description of Spenser is nothing of the sort, 
but that it is a description of Mr. John Wood, 
the ‘‘ good Mr. Wood ’’ of Harvey, nephew 
and secretary to Sir Thomas Smith (1513-1577) 
whose sister, according to Strype, married 
Wood of Brodlane, Kent. Mr. Hamer has 
not read with care one of those books, easy of 
access, the ‘ Letter Book of Gabriel Harvey’ 
by Edward John Long Scott, which gives 
sufficient proof of my statement. He has 
leant on Grosart, often a broken reed. 

Mr. Hamer writes (ante p. 209) about 
Dryden’s ‘‘ great grandfather’s father,”’ i.e. 
David Dryden, who lived at Staffe Hill, 
Naworth, near the Border, and adds that 
“the implication is that one of David 
Dryden’s sons was baptized with the name 
Erasmus.’’ But the poet Dryden, like every- 
one else, had four great-grandfathers andi this 
implication cannot be conceded. In a recent 
life of Henry VIII (‘ Private Character of 
Henry VIII’ by F. Chamberlain) quota- 
tion is made from Erasmus’s description 
of an incident at a dinner he attended, 
presumably in the Court of Henry VII 
during which “the boy” (i.e. the future 
Henry VIII) ‘‘sent to challenge some- 
thing from my pen.” Two officials at 
the Court were William and Stephen Cope. 
It was through the Cope family that the 
name Erasmus arrived, a name that became 
somewhat popular. I find, for example, an 
Erasmus Gibbes of Farnborough, husband- 
man, mentioned in the 1614 will (P.C.C. 
Lawe, a of Sir George Ralegh of Farn- 

rough. 

There was no Erasmus’s room at Canons 
Ashby. That room was named after Sir 





Erasmus Dryden and not after the great 
scholar and humanist. But Spenser’s room in 
the mansion is still shown. 

Mr. Hamer writes (ante p, 220): ‘‘ That 
Mulcaster’s, son was named Silvanus has long 
been known to me.’’ It is comforting to infer 
from his silence that he does not accuse me 
of having filched this bit of information also 
from him. The fact became known to me only 
on 3 Jan. 1936 when I examined the Registers 
of St. Laurence Pountney in which parish the 
old Merchant Taylors’ School was situated. 

The Scory pedigree (Harl. MSS. 1140 and 
1545 and Colonel L. J. Vivian's ‘ Visitations 
of Cornwall ’) has been closely scanned, but no 
daylight there appears, and no warrant is 
obtainable from it that the names Edmund 
and Sylvanus came to the Spensers from that 
family. 

Mr. Hamer asks (ante p. 221) a question 
about the name Catherine. Apart from 
obvious persiflage I return the question to 
him. At any rate my answer was given in 
1932. 

Again, Mr. Hamer writes (ante p. 221): 
‘“Mr. WELPLY is much more positive that 
Spenser found the name Silvanus in Man- 
tuan.’? More positive than what? Was not 
Mantuan one of the earliest Latin authors 
that came into the hands of an Elizabethan 
schoolboy ? Do not echoes of him ring through 
the ‘ Shepheardes Calender’? Mantuan was 
not named to ‘the exclusion of other Latin 
authors. It would have been easy to pad out 
my articles with irrelevant matter. 

The discovery by C. H. and T. Cooper of 
the name Edward Kirke has been known to 
me for a very long time. The Cambridge 
Grace Books are by no means easy of present 
access and I would remind Mr. Hamer of my 
words (ante p. 74): ‘‘ To write more on the 
subject of E. K. would seem to be labour just 
as fruitful as flogging a dead horse,’’ that is 
to say, I agree that these questions have been 
endlessly discussed, but, according to Dr. 
Higginson, they keep bobbing up “like a 
bottle in the ocean after each attempt to 
sink ’’ them. And, as they will keep bobbing 
up, there can be no harm in restating them 
from time to time. I fancy what I wrote 
about Edward Kirke’s school has not appeared 
previously. At all events I had not seen it, 
nor was it known at Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Perhaps Mr. Hamer knew it, though 
strangely enough, he does not say so. 

Mr. Hamer writes (ante p. 221): ‘‘ Mr. 
We pty does not appear to know Mr. H. J. 
Byrom’s article ‘Edmund Spenser’s First 
Printer.’ This is another of his unfounded 
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assertions. I have possessed a copy of the 
Library for September, 1933, since that 
valuable article appeared, as a careful reader 
might have perceived by my calling William 
Page the disperser and not the ‘‘ publisher ”’ 
of John Stubbe’s pamphlet. 

Sir Thomas Kitson, patron of the living of 
Risby, referred to (ante p. 222) was a post- 
humous son and it is correct to state 
that his will makes no mention of any 
Spencer relationship. This is not, however, 
a point of any importance nor is the fact that 
he paid in 1583 two shillings ‘‘ For a Shep- 
herds Calender.’’ Henry Cocke paid 2s. 6d. 
in 1590 for a copy of ‘ Complaints,’ a produc- 
tion of inferior value to the poet’s ‘Shep- 
heardes Calender.’ I should say Sir Thomas’s 
‘Shepherd’s Calender’ was the pretty well 
known farmer’s guide. 

I call attention now to the earliest letter of 
Spenser to Harvey (Spenser’s ‘ Works,’ p. 
635, O.U.P.). It is a composite epistle of 
three parts, the first dated 5 Oct., the second 
15 Oct., the third 16 Oct., 1579. The first 
part was written from ‘‘ Leycester House,’’ 
the second certainly from Westminster, and 
the third most probably from Mystresse 
Kerke’s,. the carrier’s starting-point. The 
first part opens with a long Latin farewell to 
Harvey: Spenser is to be dispatched ‘‘ of my 
Lorde ’”’ into France and Italy (in Gallias) 
perhaps ‘‘ next weeke ’’: he is to be ‘‘ main- 
tained most what of him ’’ and is to employ 
his time, his body, his mind in Leicester’s 
service. Into this farewell, however, he 
brings, as already stated, much about love. 
The Latin ended, he continues in English 
thus: “I was minded also to have sent you 
some English verses: or Rymes, for a farewell, 
but by my Troth, I have no spare time in the 
world to "think on such Toyes, that you know 
will demand ‘a freer head than mine is 
presently ’’ (ibid. p. 638). This first letter of 
the three, taken for despatch by the carrier, 
and by some accident overlooked. was not for- 
warded, and Spenser ‘‘ muche maruelled ”’ 
that Harvey, in an intervenient letter now 
lost, made no mention of its ag (Ibid. 
p. 636). On 15 Oct. Spenser wrote the second 
part of the composite epistle, a part remark- 
able in more ways than one: it makes no 
allusion of any sort to the travels on which 
ten days ago he was about, next week, to 
embark: it is quite plainly concerned with 
the ‘ Shepheardes Calender’ so soon to be 
published, with literary gossip about Sidney 
and Dyer and Gosson’s ‘ Schoole of Abuse,’ 
etc., and it ends in remarkable fashion thus: 
‘* Maister E. K. hartily desireth to be com- 





mended unto your Worshippe: of whome 
what accompte he maketh, your selfe shall 
hereafter perceive by his paynefull and duti- 
full verses of your selfe.’”’ The mysterious 
initials EK, K. make thus their earliest 
appearance, 

m 16 Oct. Spenser took his second letter 
to ‘‘ Mystresse Kerke’s’’ for despatch by the 
carrier and found there another letter, now 
also lost, from Harvey, which having read he 
immediately embarks—probably at Mystresse 
Kerke’s—on the third and final instalment of 
the composite epistle, an instalment which 
also deals with literary matters and in which 
is enclosed ‘‘a fewe Iambickes.” At this 
point he learns the unpleasing truth that his 
first part ‘‘ was thorough one man’s negligence 
quite forgotten’? and is still lying at 
** Mystresse Kerkes.”’ 

The opening sentence of part three, follow- 
ing hard upon the ending of part two, 
quoted above, is: ‘‘ Thus muche was written 
at Westminster yesternight.’’ It may then be 
fairly assumed that this ending is Spenser’s 
own (see postscript, 3) that it refers to 
himself, that the letters ‘‘E, K.’’ were 
a sort of private, jesting cipher for use 
between him and Harvey, and that they 
arose out of their discussions as to the 
manner and form in which the ‘ Shepheardes 
Calender’ was to be ushered into the world. 
Spenser could never have imagined that his 
letters to Harvey would find their way to the 
printer. 

Furthermere one is prompted to ask what 
duty Edward Kirke, if it be he who is indi- 
cated by tne initials E. K., owed in October 
1579, to Harvey out of whose scholastic ken 
he passed at the end of 1574. Spenser had 
written in his Latin farewell a very deter 
mined eulogy of Harvey. His English verses, 
not yet written, would surely be just as 
eulogistic in order to show ‘‘ what accompte 
he made. of’ Harvey. Are not these the 
‘‘paynefull and dutifull’’ verses to which 
Spenser refers ? 

He winds up by asking Harvey to 
take all three parts together and to send an 
answer of the largest size, but he would prefer 
to see Harvey himself. Harvey did not 
appear, but sent a letter in reply dated 2% 
Oct. Mr. Hamer (p. 238) makes this state- 
ment: ‘“‘Mr. Wetpty attacks the late Prof. 
Herford because he did not notice that... 
though E. K. denounces hunting the letter he 
uses alliteration in his own prose. MR 
Wetpty however mistakes the point of E. K.’s 
argument.”” But there was no attack. There 
was no question of E. K.’s argument. It does 
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not enter into the matter. I was dealing 
with one of Dr, Herford’s reasons for thinking 
that E. K. and Edmund Spenser could not 
have been one and the same person. Dr. 
Herford wrote: ‘‘E. K, displays literary 
tastes differing from Spenser. In particular 
he has a classical contempt for alliteration 
and girds... at the rakehelly rout of our 
ragged rymers.’ But the habitual and for the 
most part tasteful use of alliteration is a per- 
sistent feature of style throughout the 
Calender.’ I showed by numerous examples 
culled from his own prose that in practice 
E. K. displayed no contempt for alliteration 
but used it as frequently and persistently as 
Spenser. Dr. Herford said nothing about its 
excessive use. My point was that this par- 
ticular reason of Dr. Herford’s has no value 
and will not bear scrutiny. 

EK. K.’s condemnation of alliteration in the 
Epistle of the ‘Calender’ has a smatch of 
Harvey in it. 

Regarding the Persephone parallel my 
point is that Spenser confounds her with 
Tisiphone. E. K. does the same. Strange 
that, if E. K. was Edward Kirke and there- 
fore taught in a different school and, for 
half his time at Cambridge University, at a 
College other than Pembroke, he should make 
precisely the same mistake. And this not in 
one case only, but in several. Mr. Hamer 
suggests (ante p. 239) that some of these 
errors ‘‘ may point to a common error in edu- 
cation, to an error in a source book.’’ This 
“common error or source book’’ must have 
been somewhat curious: it taught Spenser the 
correct number of the © three fatall sisters’’’ 
(‘Daphnaida,’ stanza 3) and then went 
wrong as to their name: 

I have no immediae concern with Dr. 
Renwick’s valuable nove referred to (ante 
p. 239) of which, with all his notes, I have 
made careful study. I am concerned only 
with these coincidences in literary error be- 
tween two men (assuming that E. K. = 
Edward Kirke) which the Kirke-ists find it 
increasingly difficult to account for. Mr. 
Hamer (ante p, 240) deals with hexameter 
lines which Spenser composed whilst he was 
in company with Harvey at Westminster. 
For their intrinsic badness they are worthy 
of further quotation; they are a translation 
extempore from Latin :— 

That which I eate, did I ioy, and that which 
1 greedily gorged 

As for those many goodly matters leaft I for 

; others. 

I called these lines utterly undistinguished 

and halting whereon Mr. Hamer remarks: 





‘I do not recognise from this that Mr. 
WELPLY realises that these are not ordinary 
English verses, but an exercise in English 
hexameters.’”” A vague remembrance led me 
to Todd’s ‘Spenser’ (Vol. i., p. xxxvi.) 
where I find the above quotation branded as a 
‘wretched couplet,’’ also to the Edinburgh 
Review for October 1805 (p. 205) where I find 
a similar,» but not quite so bad, exercise in 
English verses branded by Sir Walter Scott 
as ‘‘truly lame and o’erburthened, and 
screaming their wretchedness.’’ No doubt, if 
he had been on the scene in 1805 Mr. Hamer 
would have made the same remark to the 
Venerable Archdeacon and to the author of 
‘ Waverley.’ 

Mr. Hamer asks (ante p. 240) what was 
to prevent Spenser from passing on to his 
other friend, E. K., ‘‘a distich which 
Harvey had praised.’”’ I question the words 
‘‘ other friend ’’ and the praise of Harvey is 
a doubtful inference. Mr. Hamer writes 
(ante p. 240) of the possibility that this 
couplet may have circulated and the conse- 
quences of such circulation. As if such a 
footling, flat-footed distich could have ever 
circulated except to the dust-bin or the fire! 
Though his prose was mostly tortuous and 
tormented the Elizabethan showed, on the 
whole, a fine and growing taste in verse and 
his reception of this specimen would have 
been curt indeed. 

We come now to the Petrarch parallel re- 
ferred to ante p. 239. Mr. Hamer writes 
that, in his letter 23 April 1580 Harvey 
quotes once from the June eclogue and twice 
from the October eclogue. Why should he not 
quote from the gloss to the May eclogue? I 
do not know any reason except the bad one 
that he chose to quote—if quotation it be— 
from the gloss to the Aprill eclogue. 

One quotation from the October is from its 
gloss. Harvey makes the quotation (‘ Spen- 
ser,’ O.U.P., p. 627) and adds the words: 
‘quoted as your self best remember in the 
Close of your October.” The late Professor 
Gregory Smith (‘Elizabethan Critical 
Essays,’ p. 111) has also ‘‘ the Close of your 
October.”’ Grosart (‘Gabriel Harvey,’ i., 
p. 89) has ‘‘the Glose of your October” 
which in his ‘ Spenser’ (i., p. 119) he trans- 
mutes into ‘“‘the Glosse of your October.” 
Without dogmatizing I presume that 
‘*Glosse’? ig meant here. But why should 
Spenser ‘‘ best remember ’’ a glosse which the 
Kirke-ists maintain was written by Edward 
Kirke? Again ‘‘ Edward Kirke was a mem- 
ber of the same college as Harvey” writes 
Mr. Hamer. This is only half the truth. 
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For, over three of his final university years 
Kirke was a member of Caius College with 
which Harvey had no connexion. In my view 
Harvey had more to do with the form, and 
mode, of production of the ‘ Shepheardes 
Calender ’ than is generally supposed. ‘‘ The 
selfe former Title stil liketh me well ynough, 
and “your fine Addition no lesse”’ wrote 
Spenser to him, 15 Oct. 1579. What was this 
** Addition’? I take it to be the words: 
*‘proportionable to the twelve monethes ”’ 
which 1 compare with Harvey’s words ‘‘ pro- 
portionate to our Common Natural Prosodye”’ 
in his letter of 23 April 1580 (‘ Spenser,’ 
O0.U.P., p. 623) and with “‘ An equable and 
proportionable temperature’’ Ibid. p. 614. 

And I hold that it was between the 5th and 
the 15th Oct. 1579 that Spenser’s prospects 
faded so quickly. His employment by Leices- 
ter must have ceased. Nothing is ever 
said after 5 Oct. 1579 of a journey to 
France. He was not as right as rain 
six months after. Leicester had _ been 
offended by him in some unknown way. He 
did not go from Leicester’s employment to 
a post in Ireland, the prospects in which were 
not comparable to the post he had hoped to 
fill. The tragedy of Spenser’s life lay in his 
Irish employment and the bitterness of it 
oozes out of ‘Colin Clouts Come Home 
Againe,’ a tragedy that moves us to this hour. 
He assuredly did not ‘‘ burst’’ into print 
with an attack on some of Elizabeth’s bishops. 
Consider the ‘ Shepheardes Calender’: its 
Eclogue I. is a tale of disappointed love; 
Eclogue II has undoubtedly a meaning—poli- 
tical, but which is now entirely conjectural 
and which must have been then most difficult 
to discern; Eclogues III. and IV. are again 
concerned with love; Eclogue V. is polemical : 
it is an attack on certain members of the 
Anglican Church, but a ‘‘ friend ’’ has to be 
suborned to write an argument and a glosse 
and to assert very stoutly that it is an attack 
on members of the ‘‘ Catholique’? Church. 
What sort of a “‘ friend’’ was this who was 
so ready to forswear himself? Truly a 
precious friendship! And so on. The 
‘ Shepherdes Calender’ came quietly into the 
world, few people knew of it. very few knew 
the name of the author. That was known 
generally only in 1611. The poem won its 
way by its own intrinsic merits. 

I continue to think the language of the 
Latin farewell ‘‘ remarkably exuberant,’’ 
e.g., ‘‘ad ornatissimum virum, multis 


jamdiu nominibus clarissimum”’; ‘tua Mag- 
nificentia tanta est ’’; ‘‘ nostri Cato Maxime 
longe, 


saecli’’ ‘‘per inhospita Caucasa 








perque yrenaeos Montes, Babilonaque 
turpem’’; “Angelus et Gabriel”; “ per 
mare, per terras, viuus, mortuusque. Tuus 
Immerito.”” Even Harvey, who could swal- 
low very much in the way of praise, seems to 
have jibbed at these ‘‘ long, large, lavish, 
luxurious, laxative letters’? and ‘‘ your 
liberall Mastershippes, Nostri Cato maxime 
saecli.”” Finally Mr. Hamer writes: ‘‘ Mr. 
WeELPLY maintains ‘that the blighting of 
Spenser’s life was so serious that he rushed 
Machabyas Childe in a hasty marriage to 
the altar. This is the last of his numerous 
misrepresentations of my words and meaning. 


W. H. WE pty. 
Postscript. 


1. So far as I am aware attention has not 
been directed to the superscriptions of the 
letters that passed between Harvey and 
Spenser. 

On 23 Oct. 1579 Harvey writes ‘‘To my 
verie Friende, M. Immerito.”’ 

On 7 April 1580 Harvey writes ‘‘To my 
louuing frende, M, Immerito.”’ . 

About the 24th April 1580 Harvey writes 
‘““To my very friend, M. Immerito.’’ 

On 15 Oct. 1579 Spenser writes ‘‘ To the 
Worshipfull his very singular good friend, 
Maister G. H. Fellow of Trinitie Hall in 
Cambridge.” 

On 5 April 1580 Spenser writes ‘‘ To my 
long approoued and singular good friende, 
Master G. H.”’ 

And from his lodging at London, 10 Aprill 
1579, E. K. addressing the Epistle of ‘ The 


Shepheardes Calender’ describes himself as © 


the ‘‘ very special and singular good frend ”’ 
of Harvey. 

Remarkable that the phrase ‘singular 
good friend ’’ should be the common endow- 
ment of Spenser and E. K. ! 

2. Mr, Hamer would ascribe Spenser’s and 
E. K.’s errors in classical mythology to a 
defective school manual. Spenser, however, 
seems to have discarded some of the teaching 
of this source book later in life. In ‘ F.Q.’ 
I., xi., 5, he calls Clio ‘‘ Faire ympe of 
Phoebus ’’ but in ‘ F.Q.’ IV., xi., 10, she be- 
comes the ‘‘ sacred imp of Joue.’’ 

3. The source of the Spenser-Harvey corres- 
pondence as quoted in ‘Spenser’s Poetical 
Works’ (0.U.P.) is a black letter quarto of 
some 70 irregularly numbered pages listed as 
C.40.d.16 under ‘Immerito’ in the B.M. 
Catalogue. The pagination is correct up to 
p. 37 and it then continues 39, 38, 40, 41, 
50, 51, 44, 45, etc. Grosart cloudily refers to 
this book as the ‘‘ unique exemplars ’’ of the 
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correspondence; the late Mr. Gregory Smith 
more helpfully gave its precise destination. 
The book was a in London by H. 
Bynneman in 1580. Examination of it will 
show that the word used by Harvey as quoted 
above was Glose. It is therefore somewhat 
strange that so fine a scholar as Mr. Gregory 
§mith should have quoted the word as Close. 
Furthermore this book shows no break between 
Spenser’s letter of 15 Oct. 1579 and that of 16 
Oct. 1579—I mean a break such as ‘‘ yours 
alwayes to commaunde, Immerito,’’ or ‘‘ nosti 
manum tanquam tuam,”’ or ‘ Farewell most 
hartily . . . loue me as I loue you.”’ 


W. iH. W. 


PRIMITIVE COUNTING SYSTEMS 
IN USE IN ENGLAND. 


AMONG the many primitive survivals in 
our islands few are of greater interest 
than the simple methods of counting employed 
by the shepherds of the western hills, where 
the sheep counting numerals have been re- 
tained almost unchanged from Celtic times. 
They are essentially a finger counting system 
with five as the fundamental unit and, as 
Pror. Watrer Sxeat has pointed out, they 
are closely allied to modern Welsh: 
Modern Welsh Lake District Sheep 
Scoring Numerals 


1Un Yan 

2 Dau Tan 

$ Tri Tethera 

4 Pedwar Pethera 

5 Pimp Pimp 

6 Chweth Sethera 

7 Saith Lethera 

8 Wyth Hovera 

9 Naw Dovera 

10 Deg Dick 

ll Un-ar-deg Yan-a-dick (1 and 10) 
2 Daw-ddeg Tan-a-dick (2 and 10) 
13 Tri-ldeg Tethera-dick (3 and 10) 


14 Pedwar-ar-deg 
15 Bymtheg 
16 Un-ar-bymtheg 


Pethera-dick (4 and 10) 
Bumfit (15) 
Yan-a-bumfit (1 and 15) 
17 Dau-ar-bymtheg Tan-a-bumfit (2 and 15) 
18 Tri-ar-bymtheg Tethera-bumfit (3 and 15) 
19 Pedwar-ar-bymtheg Pethera-bumfit (4 and 15) 
20 Ugain Jiggit (20) 

The similarity is particularly marked in 
the case of ‘‘ Pimp,” ‘‘ Pethera,”’ ‘‘ Dick ”’ 
and ‘“‘Bumfit’’ and the two systems were 
obviously derived from a common origin. 
Here then, in these strange numerals, we 
have a remnant of the language which was 
carried into the hills by the Celts when they 
Tetreated to the safety of the mountains. In 
other parts of the country, where this primi- 
tive race mixed with the invaders, the various 





forms have been rendered far more corrupt. 

Other scholars have suggested different 
origins, one theory being that the numerals 
are part of a lost language spoken by the 
ancient rulers of Strathclyde. In the York- 
shire Dales this method of counting was used 
until quite recently by the ‘terrible 
knitters ’’ and slight variations may be 
found in many of the children’s counting-out 
rhymes. Many workers have collected these 
numerals and preserved them, lists being 
given in the following works: ‘ Yorkshire 
Dalesman’ (Vol. ii., Nos. 10, 11 and 12); 
‘Sheep and Sheep Scoring’ (Yorkshire 
Dialect Society’s Transactions No. xxviii.) by 
J. R. Witty; ‘Shepherds of Britain’ by 
Adelaide L. J. Gosset; ‘Studies in Nidder- 
dale’ by Lucas; ‘ Parish of Kirkby Mal- 
hamdale’ by Morkill; ‘Odd Corners of the 
Yorkshire Dales’ by W. T. Palmer; ‘ Silver 
Gars’ by John Crowther. 

The recording of numbers also still survives 
in a primitive form in the tally-stick used by 
farm lahourers who are unable to read or 
write. Sticks, often of elderberry, are 
notched, each notch representing a row of 
turnips hoed or some similar task for which 
the labourer requires payment. True tally- 
sticks were formerly in everyday use, a 
stick being notched and split in two such that 
the notches were visible on both halves, one 
of which was given to each of the contracting 
parties. They are still employed in some of 
the Kentish hop-fields and a tallyman is 
appointed to record by notched sticks the 
number of pokes of hops gathered by one 
picker. In some parts of the country it was 
the custom of the vinder to give half a tally- 
stick, indicating the number of cattle, to the 
person impounding the beasts and the other 
half to the owner when he claimed his cattle. 
The owner was then compelled to present his 
tally to the impounder who received his re- 
ward before the cattle were liberated from the 
pound. 

Gradually the word ‘‘ tally”? was applied 
to other systems of counting, and it is still 
used in slate-quarries and coal-mines to 
denote the wooden peg or metal disc which is 
hung on the back of the truck to indicate 
who has filled it with slate or coal. Such 
tallies, known also as ‘‘ motties’’ and 
‘*dommies,’’ are then hung on a boatd and 
the quarryman or miner is credited with the 
number of loads indicated by his. tallies. 
Similar accounts were kept on a tally-board 
to show how many pieces were woven by the 
various weavers, 
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In the northern counties, when articles 
were being counted, as in the case of bricks, 
they were passed from hand to hand and the 
last man but one repeated the figures aloud 
up to 19. The twentieth article was then 
called the tally, and a stroke was made on a 
board. Each score was similarly recorded 
until a hundred was reached, when the first 
four strokes were crossed through by the 
fifth—to indicate five score. In North York- 
shire one article after each 100 is added as an 
extra and is referred to as the tally. It was 
formerly used in a similar sense by Cornish 
mackerel fishermen. As the fish were hauled 
in to the boat they were counted by two men, 
three fish being reckoned as one, until 41 had 
been called. The next group of three were 
called ‘tally’ and signified the completion 
of a ‘‘ hundred ’’; in actual fact 42 x 3 or 126 
fish. In this sense the word ‘‘tally”’ indi- 
cated the extras, but it gradually became 
modified to specify a definite number, and in 
the London markets it was used for five dozen 
vegetables or for 25 sacks of corn. 

At Brandon, in Norfolk, where gunflints 
are produced in a manner similar to that 
employed by prehistoric man in the fashion- 
ing of his flint weapons, the products are 
counted in a rather unusual manner. The 
teller places the manufactured flints on a 
table and sorts them into groups of five with 
two fingers of the left hand and three of the 
right. Such a group is called a “ cast’ and 
when twenty casts have been counted they are 
transferred to a cask by means of a striker. 
Book-keeping is also unusual for the only 
figure employed is 7. £1 is indicated by O, 
10s. by O with a horizontal line through 
centre, 1s. by i, 1d. by —, a jag (a pile of flint 
of certain size) by ™ and half a jag by (. 

In this note I have confined the remarks to 
methods of counting. If the subject is ex- 
tended to include the different units employed 
then the scope is almost unbounded, for nearly 
every trade has its own units whilst even the 
same term is used in different parts of the 
country to indicate far different quantities. 

James WALTON. 


42, Northedge Park, Hipperholme, 
nr. Halifax, Yorks. 


“MUEM DEUS 'VULT PERDERE 

DEMENTAT PRIUS.’’—This famous 
tag has been often quoted during the present 
war; but who the author was, nobody knows. 
The thought embodied in the saying is, how- 
ever, frequently to be found. It may be 
traced back as early as Homer, Iliad, xix. 





137. Compare Theognis 403; Sophocles, 
‘ Antigone,’ 622, where it is called a xAewi, 
éros (a famous saying). The scholiast there 
quotes an unknown poet’s lines: ‘‘ when the 
deity contrives evil for a man, he first takes 
away his wits’’ (see Jebb’s Excursus), 
Similarly in Lycurgus, in Leocr, § 
where the saying is given in a slightly ampli- 
fied form. In Appian (c. a.p. 140) we read 
how God darkens men’s understandings, when 
misfortune is imminent; and I have noted an 
almost exact parallel in the Indian ‘ Mahab- 
harata.’ Something akin occurs in the 
Koran, and we may perhaps compare 2 
Chronicles xviii. 22. Publilius Syrus (fl, 
50 B.c.) writes thus: ‘‘ Stultum facit Fortuna 
quem vult perdere.’ It may just be worth 
mention that Villani applies this proverb to 
the Bianchi who were sharers of Dante's 
exile. Cf. Milton, ‘Samson Agonistes,’ 1675, 
““Among them He a spirit of phrenzy sent 
| who hurt their minds, | And urged them on 
with mad desire.’’ Burton, ‘ Anatomy,’ 
“that which crucifies us most is our own 
folly, madness,” adding the words quos 
Jupiter perdit, dementat. And the list might 
be extended. 


E. H. Buaxkenty. 
Winchester. 


[DENTITY UNIMPAIRED BY RE 
NEWAL.—On Schiller’s knife without a 
handle and minus a blade, King (no. 1536) 
goes a little out of his way to notice an old 
friend in the Couteau de Janot, ‘‘ qui m’a 
déja usé deux manches et trois lames, et 
c’est toujours le méme.’’ Larousse says the 
French type is ‘‘ le couteau de saint Hubert,” 
and that the ship Argo was the corresponding 
Greek type, still revered though successive 
repairs had left none of the original timbers. 
Where he got that from I do not know, but 
Plutarch in his life of Theseus tells the same 
tale of the ship that took him to Crete and 
back after slaying the Minotaur ; philosophers 
differed, he says, about the identity. In 
‘Caelica’ Fulke Greville wrote 
The ship of Greece, the streams, 
And she, be not the same 
They were, although ship, streams, and she 
Still bear their antique name 
The English type is more homely, Sir John 
Cutler’s stockings. As a satire on Locke's 
notion of personal identity, Arbuthnot in the 
Memoirs of Scriblerus made up the tale 
about a wealthy miser of the Restoration, 
whose maid had darned his black worsted 
stockings with silk so often that they became 
at last a pair of silk stockings. In Coventry’ 
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‘History of Pompey the Little’ Counsellor 
Tanturian had a similar experience to Sir 
John, but it was a case of silk turning to 
worsted. On Jan. 1, 1826, Scott remarked on 
the continual change in our bodily material, 
and illustrated this by Cutler’s stockings, ‘‘ all 

n silk, without one thread of the original 
black silk left.’’ Scott’s memory is often at 
fault. My last example is from Croker, who 
in a letter of May 15, 1853, wrote of the 
British constitution; ‘‘ It is under the pro- 
cess of Sir John Cutler’s silk stockings [sic] 
so incessantly darned with worsted that they 
came at last to be altogether of the inferior 
material.’’ Cutler was pilloried by Pope and 
Ned Ward, but there seems to be something 
to say for him. 

HIBERNICUS. 


ACKET ROUTES TO IRELAND.—An 

account of the early mail packet route to 
Waterford and the South of Ireland, when 
passengers embarked in the vicinity of Pem- 
broke and Milford Haven in connection with 
the horse coaches from London, is given in 
‘The Oxford, Gloucester and Milford Haven 
Road,’ by Charles G. Harper, vol. ii. (Chap- 
man and Hall). 

The opening of the Great Western Railway 
to Fishguard Harbour subsequently shifted 
the point of departure across St. George’s 
Channel, when the landing place would 
appear to have been fixed at the Irish rail- 
head—Roslare. The Fishguard route is also 
that in use by motorists, where, in normal 
times, the A.A. port office is situate. Inci- 
dentally, it is interesting to observe that the 
Ministry of Transport road number, A40, 
goes direct from Marble Arch, London, 
through Bucks, Oxon, Gloucester and South 
Wales to Fishguard Harbour. Howard’s road- 
book for cyclists carries this trunk route to 
the ancient cathedral city of St. Davids (now 
a mere village), which was the Roman station 
of Menevia. 

Aan B. ANDERSON. 


[)RYDEN FAMILY, 1348. — A corres- 

pondent has kindly sent me an extract 
from a document dated 4 Aug. 1348, in which 
Richard Draydon occurs in connection with a 
grant by Walter Bluet, lord of Gryndynham, 
to John Young of Payton of land in Cotte- 
heye, Co. Somerset. ‘The document will be 
found listed for sale in a catalogue, dated 
1950, issued by Herbert R. Moulton, of 
Richmond, Surrey. 

P. D. Munpy. 





Readers’ Queries. 


AYPOLES.—I should be glad to know of 
surviving examples of maypoles, used in 
connection with the old-time May Day festivi- 
ties. At one time, many villages possessed 
them, but they have nearly all disappeared. 
The only example known to me is the maypole 
on Longdon Green, near Lichfield, Stafford- 
shire, but in an interesting article on 
‘Features of the Village,’ by Tom Stephen- 
son, in ‘The Countryside Companion,’ it is 
stated that a maypole still remains at Kettle- 
well, Upper Wharfedale, Yorkshire, and that 
there are others in neighbouring villages in 
the dale. 





G. 8. Hewrns. 


OOKS BOUGHT AND UNPUBLISHED. 
—Austin Dobson in the preface to a 
volume containing Jane Austen’s ‘ Northanger 
Abbey’ and ‘ Persuasion’ points qut that a 
bookseller of Bath purchased the former, kept 
it unprinted, after the successful publication 
of two other novels by the author, and was 
finally induced to sell it back for the same 
amount that he had paid for it. Miss Austen 
remarked that this ‘‘ seems extraordinary ”’ 
and Dobson adds that 
it would seem more extraordinary still were 
there not several other equally well-authentic- 
ated instances of cealiee teak of enterprise or 
critical incapacity in those whose business lies 
in books. 

I should be glad to know some of these 
“‘ well-authenticated instances.” It is all 
very well to talk of ‘critical incapacity,”’ 
now that Jane Austen is famous. Authors 
subsequently famous have begun with poorish 
books, and the reading public is not fond of 
irony and delicate analysis of characters 
which were two of Jane Austen’s conspicuous 
merits. I am inclined to think that most of 
the successes of the day were either crudely 
sensational, or of an ‘‘ improving’’ sort, 
blatantly devoted to the cause of promoting 
virtue, , 

SENEX. 


ARIS EXHIBITION, 1900: ‘‘ TAB- 
LEAUX ROULANTS.” — At the 

‘“‘ Exposition Internationale’’ at, Paris in 
1900 ours was the only English steam yacht to 
enter the exhibition waters on the Seine. We 
were moored for some time near Le Champ de 
Mars, directly facing the Eiffel Tower. One 
of the mysteries of that exhibition to my 
mind was a complete encirclement of the 
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grounds by a continuous elevated platform, 
or rather, series of platforms. One was 
stationary ; you stepped aside on to the next, 
which moved slowly, and then on to a third, 
also running parallel, which moved faster. 
To the best of my remembrance they were 
called ‘‘ Tableaux Roulants’’ (rolling plat- 
forms). The idea was to afford visitors a com- 
plete bird’s-eye panorama of the entire 
exhibition grounds viewed from any chosen 
coign of vantage. I have no idea what the 
motive power was. The broad conception 
would appear to have been prompted by the 
elevated railroads in Liverpool] and New 
York. I have never seen another like it since. 
By whom was it designed and constructed ? 


TURISTO. 


HE ‘SONG OF HYBRIAS' THE 
CRETAN.’—Under this title Campbell 
translated in 1821 two stanzas of a Greek 
original of uncertain date, and his vigorous 
rendering has been always admired. Walter 
Headlam includes it in ‘A Book of Greek 
Verse,’ 
because it is among the very few translations 
from the Greek which wholly satisfy my own 
ideal; it is faithful both to letter and to spirit, 
and it is a real organic song. 
Scott knew Campbell and was among the 
“most eager to welcome him ”’ in Edinburgh 
in 1802. In 1826 his Diary expresses his fre- 
quent wonder “‘ how Tom Campbell, with so 
much real genius, has not maintained a 
greater figure in the public eye than he has 
done of late.’ Yet Scott in the ‘ Highland 
Widow,’ a short story of 1827, does not use 
Campbell’s fine version of ‘ Hybrias.’ 
*‘Hamish Mhor,’’ he writes in chap. ii., 
* argued like the old:Cretan warrior :— 
Mv sword,'my spear, my shaggy shield, 

They make me lord of all below; 

For he who dreads the lance to yield, 

Before my shaggy shield must bow, 

His lands, his vineyards must resign, 

And all that cowards have is mine. 
This, too, does not lack vigour but it is a 
paraphrase rather than a rendering, omitting 
details which Campbell gives. Where did 
Scott find it? He had not enough Greek to 
do the translation himself, and, if he remem- 
bered| Campbell’s version, it does not seem 
likely that he would compose a paraphrase of 
the first stanza inferior to it. 


HIppoc.ipEs. 
“ YEAR AND A DAY.’’—Why “ and a 


day ’’? It used to be the custom in the 
Channel Islands to allow freedom (exemption) 








from taxes for residence there for the first 
year—and a day. 


H. W. U. 


ROWNING’S ‘FLIGHT OF THE 
DUCHESS.’—What is the real meaning 
of this poem—fantastic and enigmatic? 
Whence did Browning get his material for 
it? Such interpretation as I have read makes 
it seem rather over-elaborate. 
S. E. Y. 


“HIS HAS HAPPENED BEFORE.”— 
Probably everyone knows this curious 
sensation and I believe there are records of its 
eing connected. with experience, and also 
stories and explanations concerning it. 1 
should be grateful for any such, or for refer- 

ences to where such may be found. 

L. L. 


“NAY” AND ‘NO.’’—I have read that 
at any rate up to the first half of the 
sixteenth century ‘‘nay’’ was the proper 
negative answer to a question framed in th» 
affirmative and ‘‘no’’ the answer appro- 
priate to a question put in the negative: 
thus: ‘‘ Has the prisoner any right to pro 
test ?’’—‘‘ Nay.”"-—‘‘ Has not the prisoner 
any right to protest?’’—‘‘ No.” Is this 
correct? Could a few examples be given? 
How long was the distinction maintained ? 


O. N. H. 


USANNAH BARFORD.—She died, at the 
age of ten years and thirteen weeks, in 
1652, and is buried in Southwark Cathedral 
with an epitaph praising her virtues with 
some exaggeration. Is anything further 
known of this child and of her family? — 


A. B. C. 


HE POWELL ROLL (see clxxx. 410, s.v. 
‘Heraldic Terms ’).—With reference to 
‘N. and Q.’ of 7 June 1941, where is the 
Powell Roll to be seen ? 
Cattum Bec. 


NEWFOUNDLAND IN POEMS AND 

NOVELS.—I cannot find that any poet 
or novelist of note has been occupied with 
Newfoundland. Could anyone mention verses 
or stories—even humbler ones—concerned with 
it? What are the chief family links between 
Newfoundland and the population of the 
Mother Country? What work has been done 
in Newfoundland genealogy ? 


C. E. 
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s Replies. 


THOMAS PENNANT. 


(clxxx. 401, s.v. ‘ Horsemen on the Great 
North Road ’), 


N reference to Mr. A. L. Humpureys’ 

note ‘ Horsemen on the Great North Road ’ 
at the reference, I would point out that 
Gainsborough’s portrait of Thomas Pennant 
was sold at Christie’s on Friday, 1 July 1938,- 
by order of the executor of the late Viscount 
Feilding, and realised 1,350 guineas.- The 

rtrait was removed to Christie’s from 
Newnham Paddox, Warwickshire, the ancient 
seat of the Feilding family, and not from 
Downham. 

Lord Feilding’s father, the 9th Earl of 
Denbigh and Desmond, who died in November 
1939, aged eighty, had previously made over 
the family estates to his son, in order to 
escape death duties. Lord Feilding, however, 
died first, and his own son, the present Lord 
Denbigh, had to bear the full burden, and 
was obliged to sell land and some of the con- 
tents of Newnham Paddox. The latter com- 
prised family and historical portraits, ‘‘ old 
masters,’’ a valuable library of books, MSS., 
drawings, engravings, etc., and the famous 
collections of Thomas Pennant, which at one 
time formed a portion of the library at 
Downing. 

Thomas Pennant, who succeeded to Down- 
ing, and other family estates in Flintshire, in 
1763, married, in 1760, as his first wife, 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Lieut. James 
Falconer, R.N., of Chester. The grandson of 
this marriage, David Pennant, married twice, 
namely, (1) Lady Caroline Spencer-Churchill, 
a daughter of the 5th Duke of Marlborough; 
and (2) Lady Emma Brudenell, daughter of 
the Earl of Cardigan, by whom he had an 
only child Louisa Pennant, who married 
Rudolph William Basil, Viscount Feilding, 
and died without issue in 1853. On Lady 
Feilding’s death, Downing passed by settle- 
ment to her husband’s family, and the 
Bodfari estates of her father to her cousin 
Philip Pearson-Pennant (see below). 

The above-named Lieut. James Falconer, 
R.N., served in H.M.S. Kinsale, a ship of 40 
guns and 190 men; a brother-officer was Lieut. 
the Hon. George Feilding. Thomas Pennant 
dedicated a number of his writings to his 
wife’s first cousin, Thomas Falconer, of 
Chester (vide the ‘ D.N.B.’), with whom he 
Was on terms of great friendship. 

A portrait, by J. Fellowes, of Thomas Pen- 











nant’s wife Elizabeth Falconer (when a 
child) was included in the sale at Christie’s 
and realised 30 guineas. 

Elizabeth’s only brother, the Rev. James 
Falconer, D.D., Archdeacon of Derby, 
married Mary Hall, and had four daughters, 
of whom Elizabeth married the Rev. John 
Batteridge Pearson, and their eldest son, 
Philip Pearson, succeeded to the Bodfari 
estates of David Pennant in 1853, and later 
assumed the name of Pennant. 

The family of Lord Denbigh has never been 
quite sure how to spell its name. Attached to 
the title, the spelling is Feilding (pron. 
Fielding) ; but most of the collateral branches 
spell it Fielding. Among these was Henry 
Fielding, the novelist, who was asked by the 
contemporary ear! why he did so. ‘‘ I cannot 
say, my lordi,”’ replied the novelist, ‘‘ unless it 
be that my branch of the family was the. first 
that knew how to spell.’’ 

The following story about Thomas Pennant 
is extracted from an undated letter in my 
possession written by the Rev. Thomas 
Falconer, of Bath (d. 1839), to his daughter 
Henrietta, the wife of John Arthur Roebuck, 
M.P. The letter says: a 

Your account of O’C [O’Connell] was very 
amusing. The old oath-like exclamation of 
‘burn my wig ” was more than a saying—it 
was a doing, for Tom Pennant threw a gentle- 
man’s wig into the fire, and he was pursued by 
the wigless plaintiff thro’ the Rows, and I 
believe overtaken and beaten. His “‘ Tour thro’ 
Chester ” this adventure was called. 

J. P. E. FaLconer. 

Bath. 


OURNERS AT SIR. PHILIP SIDNEY’S 

FUNERAL (clxxx. 398, 444).—In 1888 

A. W. Pollard edited a pretty little edition 

of ‘ Astrophel and Stella’ published by David 

Stott, 370, Oxford Street. The frontis- 

piece is a portrait which he described in the 
introduction as follows :— 

The portrait of Sidney, which forms the 
frontispiece, is reproduced by Mr. Praetorius, 
from the copy in the British Museum of the 
engraving of his funeral by Thomas Lant. 

Some years afterwards in ‘ Fine Books,’ 
A. W. Pollard wrote :— 

Over the designs of Thomas Lant for the 
funeral of Sir Philip Sidney (1587) I must 
stop to confess a dreadful sin of my youth, when 
I jumped to the conclusion that the portrait 
on the first page stood for Sidney himself, 
whereas it really represents the too. self- 


advertising Lant. That it appears in the sky, 
above the Black Pinnace which bore home Sid- 
nev’s body, and itself bears the suggestive motto 
“God createth, Man imitateth, Virtue flour- 
isheth, Death finisheth,” may palliate, but can- 
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not excuse the crime which enriched an edition | Caino cercd di scusarsi, ma allora Iddio | li 


of ‘ Astrophel and Stella’ with a portrait, not 
of Sidney, but of the illustrator of his funeral. 

Sir Thomas Perrot, who comes last but one 
in the procession, was the son of Sir John 
Perrot, who was reputed to be an illegitimate 
son of Henry VIII. Sir Thomas made a 
runaway marriage in 1583 with Lady 
Dorothy Devereux, the sister of Sidney’s 
Stella and of the Earl of Essex. See ‘ His- 
torical Collections of the Life and Acts of 
John Aylmer’ by John Strype (1821), pp. 
217-19. Sir Thomas Perrot died in 1594; the 
date of his death has been questioned and 
there was some correspondence on the subject 
in ‘ N. and Q.’ clxx. 434 (20 June 1936) and 
subsequent references. His widow married the 
ninth Earl of Northumberland. 


M. Hors Dopps. 
THE FOUR SEASONS (clxxx. 225, 359).— 


At the Roman villa at Bignor in Sussex 
there are mosaic floors, one of which had 
designs for the Four Seasons in the four 
corners. The head of Winter, the only one 
left, is the type from which the conventional 
head of the Virgin Mary developed. See 
Samuel Lysons’ ‘Reliquiae Britannico- 
Romanae’ iii. (1817); Archaeologia xviii. 
and x:x., and ‘Sussex Archaeological Col- 


lections,’ xxx. 
M. H. Dopps. 


HE ENGLISH AND CAMP LIFE (clxxx. 
299).—I suggest that the proverb is the 
well-known ‘‘ An Englishman’s house is his 
castle,” showing that Englishmen like to live 
privately by themselves, and not in the con- 
tinual publicity of camp life. 
M. H. Donps. 


‘AIN IN LITERATURE (clxxx. 372).— 
When Dante arrives, in company with 
Beatrice, in the Heaven of the moon, he takes 
the opportunity to inquire as to the nature 
of the dark marks seen by the inhabitants of 
the Earth on the face of the lunar sphere: 
‘‘ But tell me what are those dusky marks 
upon this body, which down there on earth 
make folk to tell the tale of Cain?’’ (Paradiso 
ii, 49-51.) The old popular belief that the 
man in the moon was Cain with a bundle of 
thorns—probably with reference to his un- 
acceptable offering—is alluded to again by 
Dante in the Inferno (xx. 126) where he men- 
tions ‘‘ Caino e le spine’’ ‘to indicate the 
moon. The following passage from the Tus- 
can version of the story gives the Italian form 
of the tradition : 





| rispose: Abele sara con me in Paradiso, ¢@ 
tu in pena della tu’ colpa sarai confinato nella 
luna, e condannato a portare eternamente 
addosso un | fascio | di | spine. Appena dette 
queste parole da Dio, si levd un fortissimo 
vento | e | trasportd Caino in corpo e | anima 
nella luna, e d’allora in poi si_vede sempre 

la | su’ faccia maledetta, e il fardello di 

spine | che @ obbligato a reggere insino alla 
fin | del mondo, indizio della vita disperata 
me; li toceca ne ne rg St. Prato, ‘ Caino 
e le spine secondo Dant izi 

ee ante e la tradizione 

Dante’s son, Jacopo Alighieri, has a refer 
ence to the same tradition in his poem ‘Il 
Dottrinale ’ where he speaks of 

Quell’ ombra della luna 

Che con Cain s’ impruna (xxv. 5, 6). 
Ristoro d’Arezzo in his ‘ Composizione del 
Mondo ’ (i. 8) mentions a belief that not 
only Cain, but Abel also, is to be seen in the 
moon. 

A similar belief was current in England, 
as appears from the description of Lady 
Cynthia, the moon, in Henryson’s ‘ Testa- 
ment of Cresseid’—formerly attributed to 
Chaucer : 


Hiz gyte was gray, and full of spottis blak; 
And on hir breist ane churl paintit ful evin, 
Beirand ane bunch of thornis on his bak, — 
Quhilk for his thift micht clim na nar the 
hevin. 
(ii. 260-8), 
_, There are several references to this belief 
in Shakespeare, In the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (III. i. 52) Quince says to Bottom: 
or else one must come in with a bush of 
thorns and a lantern, and say he comes to dis- 
figure, or to present, the person of moon- 
shine,” and again Quince as Prologue (V. i. 
134) versifies : 
This Man, with lanthorn, dog, and bush of 
; thorn, 
Presenteth Moonshine,” ete. 
In ‘ The Tempest’ (II. ii. 129) Stephano tells 
Caliban he has dropped ‘‘ out o’ the moon, I 
do assure thee: I was the man i’ the moon 
when time was.’’ And Caliban rejoins: “I 
have seen thee in her, and I do adore thee: 
my mistress show’d thee, and thy dog and 
thy bush.’’ So, in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ (IV. 
ii. 32), Dull propounds to Holofernes and Sir 
Nathaniel the enigma: 

You two are book-men: can you tell me by 
your wit what was a month old at Cain’s birth, 
that’s not five weeks old as yet? 

And Constance, speaking of her son Arthur 
to King Philip,-cries: 

For since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire, 
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\ 
There was not such a gracious creature born. 


(‘ King John’ III. iv. 80). 
Bolingbroke (Henry IV) in the last speech in 
‘Richard II’ says to Sir Piers of Exton, the 
murderer of Richard: 

i in go wander through shades of night, 
 peomme ew thy head S day nor light. 
And Northumberland, on hearing of Hot- 
spur’s death at Shrewsbury, cries: 

But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 

Reign in all bosoms (‘2 Henry IV’ I. i. 156). 
In ‘1 Henry VI.’ I. iii. 40, the Bishop of 
Winchester (Henry Beaufort) bids his half- 
nephew Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, heir- 
presumptive to the throne: 

Nay, stand thou back; I will not budge a foot. 
This be Damascus, be thou cursed Cain, 

To slay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt. 

A medieval legend placed the scene of Cain’s 
murder of Abel near the site of Damascus. 

Hamlet (V. i. 75) in the churchyard scene 
says: ‘‘ That skull had a tongue in it, and 
could sing once: how the knave jowls it to the 

und, as if it were Cain’s jaw-bone, that 
iid the first murder ”’ 

And Master Slender (‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ I. iv. 20) had ‘‘ a little yellow 
beard—a Cain-coloured beard.” If ‘‘ Cain- 
coloured’? be retained, and not “‘cane- 
coloured ’’ here, there would be a reference to 
the red colour of Cain’s beard in current 
pictorial illustrations of Scriptural history. 
Skeat’s ‘ Chaucer,’ ii. 466-7, gives a list of 
references in other writers to the same sub- 
ject. The above is adapted from the note on 
pp. 79-80 in Dr. Paget Toynbee’s ‘ Dante 
Studies and Researches ’ (1902). 


A. R. Bay ey. 


Like Judas, Cain was supposed to have red 
hair. In the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
I iii. 23, Slender’s beard was yellow, ‘“‘a 
Cain-coloured beard.’’ He was identified with 
the Man in the Moon. In Dante’s .‘ In- 
ferno,” xx. 124-6, Cain with his thorn-bush 
stands for the moon; the thorns were taken 
for the faggot he had used to burn his ill- 
omened sacrifice. Again in ‘ Paradiso,’ ii. 
49.51 Dante asks an explanation of the dark 
spots on the moon ‘‘ which below on earth 
give rise to talk of Cain in fabling quaint ”’ 
(Cary). Is it suggested that these spots are 
the mark set upon Cain by the Lord ? 

At the end 'of ‘ The Progress of the Soul ’ 
Donne says that ploughing, building, ruling, 
and most of the useful arts were the invention 
of Cain’s cursed race, whereas ‘‘ blest Seth 
vex'd us with Astronomy.”’ 





A common phrase for bad people was 
*“Cain’s kin.’”? Using the form usual in his 
day, Wyclif called the friars ‘‘-Caim’s kyn,”’ 
standing for Carmelites (white), Augus- 
tinians, Jacobins (black, Dominicans), and 
Minorites (grey, Franciscans). 

G. G. L. 


Cain has his place in that wonderful com- 
pendium of Pagan and Christian learning, 
the ‘ Divine Comedy.’ When Francesca was 
telling Dante the story of her unfortunate 
love, she expressed a hope that Caina was 
awaiting the man, who at the same time slew 
his own brother and an erring wife. Caina 
was the lowest circle of Hell, a lake of ice, 
assigned to those who had betrayed their kin. 
Dante, when he was passing through it, talked 
to two fratricides. Mallock, in his book ‘ The 
New Republic,’ has introduced the name of 
the circle into a song sung by Mrs. Sinclair. 
In the ‘Purgatorio’ Dante heard those words 
of Cain, who, of course, was elsewhere, 
“* Whosoever shall find me will slay me,’’ re- 
peated by angels, who were engaged in 
denouncing the sin of envy. 

In the twentieth Canto of the ‘ Inferno’ 
we are told that ‘‘ Cain and the thorns”’ or 
in other words the Moon, were over Seville. 
In England the Man in the Moon was the 
wicked person who had gathered wood on the 
Sabbath; in Italy, he was Cain, going with a 
forkful of sticks to offer sacrifice, because, 
when he was in this world), he had not offered 
to God the best that he had. According to 
another version, he was carrying the sticks 
with which he covered Abel’s body so as to 
hide his crime and the wandering moon was 
the land of Nod (wandering) to which he was 
banished. In the ‘ Paradiso’ Dante, re- 
united to Beatrice, asked her to account for 
the dark spots on the lunar disc, and that 
majestic Lady who—I say it with respect— 
was a bit of a bluestocking, gave him a de 
tailed explanation that might well delight all 
those superior people who are never tired of 
talking about the ignorance of the Middle 
Ages. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

The Paignton Club, S. Devon. 


In the second century a curious sect existed, 
called Cainites, a body of gnostic perverts, 
who reverenced Cain, Esau, Korah, and 
Judas Iscariot. One feels they would have 


been delighted to add Adolf Hitler to their 
list of ‘‘ heroes.”’ 

The following three poets have used Cain 
in their writings: 
taking leave . . 


Coleridge (S. T.) ‘On 
.’ 1817; Cowley (Abraham) 
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‘The garden’; Le Gallienne (Richard) ‘ The 
cry of the little Peoples.’ ; 
Wma. Jaccarp. 


The story of Cain and Abe] was repre- 
sented in the surviving cycles of English 
miracle plays. In the Towneley plays, be- 
lieved to have been acted at Wakefield, Cain 
is a comic character. In the ‘‘ Coventry ”’ 
cycle, which is not now believed to have been 
acted at Coventry, the episodes are serious, 
both the death of Abel and the death of 
Cain. Cain is represented as being killed by 
Lamech, who made the song for his wives 
Adah and Zillah, that he had slain a man to 
his me ge ae a young man to his hurt. 
Genesis iv. 23. There is a beautiful poem 
called ‘ Abel’s Blood,’ I think by Phineas 
Fletcher, and I think published in the 
‘Oxford Book of Seventeenth Century 
Verse,’ but I have not the reference at hand. 


M. H. Donps. 


NURNAMES DERIVED FROM PLACE- 
NAMES (clxxix. 443; clxxx. 88, 157, 
230).—The following are in continuation of 
the list of surnames derived from estates and 
villages in Scotland, as given at last 
reference : — 
Kinghorn.—Royal Burgh of Kinghorn. 
Kinloch.—Lands of Kinloch, in Fifeshire. 
Kinnaird.—Barony of Kinnaird, Perthshire. 
Kirkaldy.—Town of Kirkcaldy, in Fifeshire. 


Kneland.—Lands of Kneland, in Lanark- 
shire. 

Knox.—Lands of Knock or Knox, Renfrew- 
shire. 

Kynninmond.—Lands of that name, Fife- 
shire. 

Lamberton.—Lands of Lamberton, Berwick- 
shire. 


Leslie.—Lands of Leslie, in Aberdeenshire. 

Lothian.—District, of Lothian (origin un- 
known). 

Lumsden.—Manor of that name, in Colding- 
ham. 

Nisbet or Nesbit.—Lands of Nisbet, in Shire 
of Berwick. 

Ogilvie.—Barony 
Angus, 

Ormiston.—Lands of Ormiston, East Lothian. 

Orrok.—Lands of Orrok, in Burntisland, Fife. 

Pennecuik or Penicuick.—Parish of that 
name, Midlothian. 

Pinkerton.—Lands of Pinkerton, parish of 
Crail, Fife; also, a village in neighbour- 
hood of Dunbar. 

Piteairn.—Lands of Pitcairn, 
Leslie. 


in parish of. Glammis, 


parish of 





Pollock.—Lands of Pollock in Renfrewshire, 
Ralston.—Lands of Ralphston, in Renfrey- 


shire. 

Renton.—Lands of Renton, Barony of Cali. 
ingham. 

Roxburgh.—Town of that name, in Lower 
Teviotdale. 


Ruthven.—Lands of that name, in Perthshire 
eee of Scougal, in Haddington. 
snire. 
Shank.—Lands of Shank, in Midlothian. 
Sorbie, or Sorby.—Lands of Sorbie, in Wig. 
townshire, 
Spottiswood. — Lands 
Berwickshire. 
Stirling.—Town, of that name. 
Strachan.—Lands of that name, Kincardine 
shire. 
Strathearn.—District of that name. 
Sutherland.—That county. 
Swinton.—Lands of that name, Berwickshire. 
Symington.—Parish of that name, in Lanark 


of that name, in 





shire, | 

Torrance.—Lands in East Kilbride, Lanark 
shire. 

Weddell.—Parish of Wedale, Stow, Selkirk 
shire, 


Wedderburn.—Lands of that name, Berwick. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 
Springholm, Castle Douglas, 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 


HE FACE AS AN INDEX OF CHAR 
TER (clxxx. 383).—Physiognomy, to us 
the common term, if it is a superstition, lilt 
other superstitions, is of respectable anti 


epitaph for one Eusthenes, ‘a physiogne 
mist, and skilled to read the very mind in the 
eyes.” Plutarch tells how a Chaldean (\), 
having observed Sulla’s face and the motion 
of his body, compared them with the rule 
of hig art and said, ‘‘ he must infallibly 
one day the greatest of men.’’ Physiognom) 
proper applies to the whole bodily make-up; 
the special word for the face is ‘‘ metope 
scopy.”” Pliny quotes at some length from 
Trogus, ‘‘ a most grave and renowned author 
among us,” on the indications of character 
given by forehead, eyebrows, eyes and ears 
Gellius (1. 9) mentions that Pythago 

selected his pupils by physiognomy in its ful 
sense, and the note in my edition cites Cicem 
‘de Fato,’ telling how a professor of the at 
named Zopyrus, inferred from Socrale 
appearance that he was stupid and devote 
to women! The Egyptians, it says, practist 
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‘Curiosities of Literature’ 


in D’Israeli’s 
mentions that Louis XIV was influenced in 
making his appointments by the opinions of 
his favourite physician de la Chambre, a 


professed physiognomist. James I used the 
skill of Philip, Earl of Pembroke, in judg- 
ing the character of new Ambassadors by 
their appearance; and the great Prjnce of 
Condé would bet with his friends that he 
could guess the trade of passers-by on the 
Pont Neuf. The tale about Louis XIV is 
clearly dubious, but Evelyn vouches for that 
of James I. Gibbon in his journal noted 
“Le Roi de Prusse se pique de se connoitre 
en physiognomie, science qu’il estime.’’ In 
‘Peter’s Letters,’ iii. 183, ff., Lockhart gives 
a full study of Young, the Greek professor, 
with some cock-sure judgments of Parr, 
Porson, Hermann and Gaisford. C. J. Fox 
had no use for the rules of physiognomy as to 
the mind; it might sometimes be right as to 
the temper. He could not see any indications 
of sense in Pitt: ‘‘ did you not know what 
he is you would not discover any.’’ Sir Thomas 
Browne says that Master Mendicants could 
instantly discover men of Mercy ; he mentions 
Aristotle’s ‘‘ acute and singular book ’’ on the 
subject, on which some better-informed per- 
son might enlighten us. Henryson’s mouse 
dislikes the frog’s phisnomy, and quotes the 
auld proverb, ‘‘ Distortum vultum sequitur 
distortio morum.”’ 
H1BERNICUS. 


In a short but pregnant essay, Schopen- 
hauer says that the first condition of a true 
estimate is a purely objective view of the 
person considered ; for as soon as dislike, affec- 
tion, or even the thought of the impression 
which we ourselves are making on him enters 
in, all is falsified. Hence the importance of 
judging by the first glance. So the sound of 
a language is heard only by one who does not 
understand it, because in thinking of the sig- 
nificance one is not conscious of the sign iteelf. 
He distinguishes sharply between physiog- 
nomy and pathognomy, judgment by the play 
of feature while speaking; for this is liable 
to all sorts of distortion. When Socrates said, 
““ Speak, so that I may sée you,”’ his aim was 
to judge of intellectual qualities; but the 
moral qualities lie deeper, and are only 
obscurediin speaking, A man is best judged 
when he is alone. Intellectual qualities may 
also be estimated by pure physiognomy, 
especially by the shape and size of the fore- 
head and the contraction and the movement 
of the eye. We can easily guarantee that a 
man will never produce an immortal work ; 
but not that he will never commit a great 











crime. The essay should be read and pon- 
dered. I may add that Napoleon was unable 
to guess at anyone’s character from his 
@ppearance, but if he talked to a man for ten 
minutes he could turn him inside out. 


R. H. 


ILLAGE LOCK-UPS, ROUND-HOUSES 
AND CAGES (clxxx. 279, 320, 340, 359, 
377). — My son, a young architect 
(A.R.I.B.A.) made a cycling tour, four years 
ago, specially to locate these relics of the past 
and acquired a mass of information, supple- 
mented with measurements and photographs. 
He is now in H.M. Forces and overseas, but 
in looking through his notes I find three 
which do not appear to have been referred to: 
Fordwich, near Canterbury. This is not a 
separate building as a ‘‘ lock-up,’’ but is in 
the Old Town Hall, where there is a good 
example of a ducking-stool. 

Hawarden, Flint. The words ‘‘ House of 
Correction ’’ are inscribed on the frieze over 
the entrance. The building was originally 
designed by Joseph Turner, architect, resident 
in Hawarden. The “ lock-up”’ dates from 
1740-1760, restored by H.M.O. of Works, and 
now scheduled as an Ancient Monument. 

Chew Magna (Somerset). There used to be 
here, ‘‘ lock-up ’’ with steps down to it, now 
incorporated with the Village Men’s Club. 

Some of the notes are particularly interest- 
ing, such as those with references to Nether 
Stowey (Somerset). ‘‘ One man set fire to 
mattress to get out.’’ ‘‘ Another given a 
smoke from a churchwarden’s Bey thrust 
through the keyhole, and ‘stoked’ from the 
outside.” 

T. G. Scorr. 

Manchester. 


OURCE WANTED (clxxx. 426).—The full 
wording of the pores “to be right with two 
or three ” is probably the verse :— 
“'I'hey are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think. 
They are slaves, who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 
This fine verse is quoted in the concluding 
chapter of ‘ Character,’ a collection of essays 
by the late Dr. A. W. Momerie, published in 
1910. The author of the poem is not given. 
Who was it? 


Reeinatp B. FEttows. 


The full sentence arises in ‘ Stanzas on Free- 
dom,’ a poem by James Russell Lowell (1819-91) 
and runs :— 

“They are slaves who dare not be 
an the right with two or three.” 


Wm. Jacoarp. 
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The Library. 


The Poetry of Matthew Arnold: A _Commen- 
tary by C. B. Tinker and H. F, Lowry. 
(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 


HE Preface tells us that this is the com- 
panion volume to a new edition of the 
complete works of Matthew Arnold. The in- 
terest of the commentary, and its usefulness 
also, are twofold. First, it presents a good 
deal of new information from a volume, here 
called the Yale Manuscript, in which are 
bound together some seventy pages of notes— 
rough casual notes written some in ink, some 
with lead pencil—which has received the title- 
page ‘ Unpublished poems | notes on lectures | 
and other matter | in the handwriting | of 
| Matthew Arnold | contained in a notebook | 
used by the poet at | Balliol College Oxford | 
(1843).’ This is a somewhat misleading 
title-page, for the volume contains no lecture- 
notes: it is a collection of first drafts of 
poems and of briefly set out reflections which 
might serve for future work. Nor is it a 
notebook: it is made up of miscellaneous 
scraps of paper of various sorts and sizes. 
What is told of the entries here and quoted 
from them is of considerable importance, of 
more importance perhaps for estimating 
Arnold’s quality as a man than for additional 
understanding of him as a poet. It will be 
remembered of him that among the sayings in 
‘De Imitatione Christi’ which he specially 
admired and approved was ‘‘ Semper aliquid 
certi proponendum est.’’ The Yale Manu- 
script suggests that this detail of wisdom 
was somehow native to him, for it comprises 
lists not only of books to be read but of poems 
to be composed. The governing note is that of 
the thing proposed. Naturally, life and 
human nature being what they are, there is 
a good deal of purpose unfulfilled. Yet, life- 
long admirers of Arnold, we found that con- 
sideration of his various plans here brought 
before us added something valuable to our 
conception of him. 

The second main line of interest will be 
found in the authors’ critical and elucidatory 
remarks offered poem by poem. Arnold’s 
poetry—reflective ; charged with thought ; so 
often using sense-impressions with signal 
success, but using them always in subordina- 
tion to thought (by which usage we take leave 
to think sense-impressions rather gain than 





lose force and value); full of questionings; 
imbued, as contemporary philosophy was apt 
to be till the outbreak of the last war, with 
the feeling that human life had entered upon 
a current flowing through a dreary world 
from which possibility of violent change for 
better or for worse was more or less excluded 
—distinct even when viewed as among its 
contemporaries, takes on, at any rate on a 
first view, almost discordancy when it com 

to be contrasted with modern work. ' 

It may be conceded that there is a cer- 
tain lack. His two commentators put us 
in the way of defining this. On the other 
hand, Arnold possesses, we think in greater 
measure than any other poet of his day, the 
amor intellectualis Dei. Whether orthodox 
or not, pessimist or not, the poet truly gifted 
with this is one to whom people are likely 
to return again and again, when poetry of 
greater passionate or sensual appeal has been 
exhausted. The gift permeates his work as a 
whole, and subtly gives vitality to those 
poems, narrative or dramatic, which from 
subject and form, taken from oriental and 
classical literature, might have turned out 
little better than elegant exercises, 

Having decided to compose a poem on such 
or such a subject Matthew Arnold often read 
much and pondered much in preparation ; he 
also sometimes took what he found in the first 
account of it that had stirred his imagination 
and worked the poem out more or less inde- 
pendently of facts—historical or topographi- 
cal. Critics, as was to be expected, fell upon 
him for this. We are glad to observe that 
this commentary shows some understanding of 
the characteristic attitude of the poet, at the 
moment of creating, towards detail of any sort 
in his material. Where Matthew Arnold has 
chosen to be correct it would not we believe be 
difficult to show that he was still following not 
facts but ever the image developing in his 
mind which in the given case had chanced, so 
to say, to embrace the facts. 

Believing, as we do, that a knowledge of 
Arnold is important not only for due under 
standing of the lish poetry of the nine- 
teenth century but for due understanding of 
English poetry as a whole, we welcome this 
book with real pleasure. With pleasure, too, 
we noted a remark to the effect that the 
quality both in thought and diction which 
has been so highly valued in his prose is, 





essentially, his quality as poet. 
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Abraham Family of Swarthmore Hall, 15 

Acarapus Woodi a tree infection, (Mem.), 127 

Actors’ Parts and Elizabethan Play-Texts, 350 

Actors and Actresses in 18th-century comedy, 44 

Actresses on the Tiles, 65 

Addison (Joseph), The Death of, 211 

Aegrotat, date of coming into praees, 386 

African Blood, and Genius, 2 

Ague, Treatment of, 188, 248 

“ Airtel ” a new word in California, 370 

Aldeburgh as a variant of Ethelburga, 172, 321 

Ale, Stale as Medicine, 299, 354 

Allingham (William). a miller of Fulham, 210 

All Souls College, Oxford, Hunting the Mallard 
at, 118, 173, 229 

‘All’s Well that Ends Well’: The Episode of the 
King’s ring, 26 

“ Alongst,” an obsolete word, 30, 86 

“ Altar Bolted,” A, 62, 122 

“ Alumnus,” modern use of the word, 332, 390 


America :— 


Canada and, 107 
Growth of English in (Mem.), 1 
Hubbard’s (Elbert) pamphlet 205, 264 
Notes and Queries in, (Mem.), 379 
Inaugural Speeches of Presidents in, 334, 377 
Mural Paintings in, 50 
St. Vincent de Paul in, 172, 302 
“ And no question asked,” 50, 65 
Anglante, a reference in ‘“ Orlando Furioso.” 155 


Anonymous :— 


French pictures in English Chalk, 1876, Author 
wanted, 
Forman: A Tale, author wanted, 100, 157 
Solitary Sioux, The, author wanted, 388 
Apocalypse, Black Horse of The, 9, 322 
Apocalypse, Diirer’s scenes from, 30, 87 
Apollo as a model for Buddha, 353 
Apostles and the Creed, 119, 191 
Arches covered with lead, 100, 158 
Architects of European buildings in India, 261 
Aristotle on Slavery, 210 
Armada, Spanish Threat in 1588, 259 
Armageddon, Literature on, 353 
Arnold (Matthew) and Leopardi, 387, 430 





Armorial Conveyancing, 128 

Art, Forgery in, 210 

Asbestos in Ancient Rome, 138 

Aske’s School, Heath Road, Hampstead, 444 

Athenian Theatre The. audience at, 79 

Athens in the time of Augustus, work of fiction 
laid there, 352 

Atwood’s Machine, description of 261, 302 

Austen (Jane): a botanical point concerning, 117, 
138, 177 

Automata in the 18th century, 260 


B. 
- oo and Assyrian Medical Lore, (Mem.), 


Back-spang, meaning of, 16 

Bagpipe, The Story of, 233 

Balliol (Master of) publication of booklet by, 
(Mem.), 361 

Baluchistan, Exploration in, (Mem.), 271 

Banbury, Old Church at, 16, 70 

Banks (Edward) details wanted, 353 

Barford (Susannah) obit. 1652 and buried in South- 
wark Cathedral, 462 

Barlas (John) place and date of his death, 426 

Barré, French use of Heraldic Term, 354 

— and Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, 


Basements, date of introduction, 136 
Bath, Queen Elizabeth at, 298, 338, 357 
Bauche (John Hardyman), mother’s maiden name, 


~~ (Rev. Thomas) F.R.S., details wanted, 225, 


Bayonet, Use of The, 232, 268 

Beaconsfield (Lord) a reference to him by Lord 
Salisbury as ‘“ having a perfect disregard for 
facts,” 353 

Beauchamp, Fiennes, Valoines, and Dunch families, 


Bedclothes, The Use of, 406 

Bees in the ancient world, 15 

Belville (John), thief, and sometime footman to 
Fanny Burney, (Mem.), 128 

Benezet (Anthony) 1713-1784, Quaker and School- 
master, 122 

Berkeley, Lady (Anne), a Female Judge, 280 

Berryman (——), woodcut engraver, 28 
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Canada and America, 107 

Canonization, A requisite for, 10 

Canter of Coltbridge, The 1745, (Mem.), 451 
Carlisle Inn or Place, Strand, 441 

“Castle of Otranto,” A purported Translation of, 
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Charles II, his ie from the Bible, with 
reference to drink, 211 

Chaucer (Geoffrey), in Fiction, 134, 233 

Cheesemongers’ Company 

Chesterfield (Lord), “ Domville ” 153 

Chevallier (Temple), 1794-1873, ‘astronomer, 153, 


194 

Chevallier and Lee families, 153 

Chewton (Viscount), James Sherbrooke, Birth of, 
(Mem.), 253 

Childe (T. W.), a miniature painter, possibly of Mrs. 
Siddons, 333, 375 

. Chimbley- -Sweepers,” a dialect form, 110, 143, 

Chimney-sweepers and their climbing boys, 139; 
Women as, 110, 142 

Chimneys, Construction of, 154 

Chiming and Ringing, The difference between, 4(, 


447 
China Brick Tea, Sources of supply, 69, 160 
China, Life in, under war conditions, (Mem.), 217 
Chomo Lungma or Everest, 244 
Christmas: Adoption of date, 32, 47 
7 and Fairies, belief concerning, 30, 85, 


Christian Names :— 


Jessie, 51, 68 

Minnie, 49, 70, 104, 143 

Violet, 12, 70, 266 

Votoria, 142 
Christian Names, Unusual, 61, 231 
“ Christianity tells us to suffer insults without 
retaliation,” etc., text and particulars wanted, 172 
— Clipping, The Parishes where this is done, 


Church Dedications Twofold, 98, 189 

Church, Separation of sexes in, 298, 338 

Church, Whalebones in, 124, 196, 285, 339 
Cistercian Houses, Regulation of distance in, 187 
Clubs, Historic London, 156, 358 

Cafe Admiral Sir Isaac), and Richard Barwell, 


Cold and Heat, Endurance of, 333 

Coleridge (Edward) of Eton, his pupils, (Mem.), 181 
Collett family of Gloucestershire, 281 

Collins’s * Young Damon of the hog! S Dead,’ 407 
Colosseum in Regent’s Park, 48, 303, 3 

Colour in Mediaeval Science, 119 

Semanleslons in Navy and Army at the same time, 


Combe (William), Birth and Parentage of, 254 
“ Contact ” as a Verb, 9 


“ Convicted ” as ee ‘i , Oveceme,” 373 








Cooper (James Finimore), celebrations at Coopers- 
town, (Mem.), 145 
Cooper’s ‘ John Bull,’ 
Cope, Dryden, Throckmorten, 
allied Puritan families, 182, 


Editor and Publisher of, 28 
Oxenbridge and 
233, (corrigendum 


Copy Book Maxim, Originator of, 143 

Corelli (Marie), the portrait of herself, 388, 449 

Cotswolds, Bibliography of, 136, 

Counting Systems, Primitive, in England, 459 

Coventry Ribbons, 233, 376 

Cox, Hutchins, Percy families, 99 

Coxeter (Thomas), The Younger, letters to Dr. 
Johnson, 257 

Creed, The, and the Apostles, 119, 191 

Crimean Heroes Long Lived, (Mem.), 91 

Curtis (William), F.L.S., (1746-1799), 
wanted, 425 


letters 


D. 


Daffodil Again, The, 218 

“* Daffodil Fingers "asa disease, 86, 124 

Damages Case for, brought > a father for the 
death of a child, (Mem.), 343 

Dates on Buildings, 82, 124, 175, 266 (corrigen- 
dum, 162) 

Davers’s Folly, a little fort near Blackwall, 209 

Deaf-nuts, meaning of, 

—_ Escape from by Hanging, Device for, 46, 
1 


Deaths, aay: Recorded on Gravestones, 
ll, 51, 88, 195 

Derham, The wang Dr. William, 
Upminster, 46, 123 

“ De mis amigos me libre dios que de mis con- 
weetee me guardaré yo,” a Spanish proverb, 63, 


“Der Untergang des Abendlandes,” 119, 176 

De Venero (Alfonso), the Enchiridion, 78 

De Veteripont and Munderville families, 79 

Diaries, Bibliography of, 352, 394, 412 

Diaries of Travel (c. 1711- 1836), 358 

Dickens Dietary, The, (Mem.), 415 

** Diet-Cake,”’ Ingredients of, 225, 284 

Dighton Prints, Stage-Folk in, 24, 51 

** Dinosaur, The,”’ a poem, 155 

Divinity and Mathematics, Connection Between, 

- 318, 355, 375, 413 

Donne’s (John) ‘ Letters 
Honour,’ 441 

Dowsing (William), Records of, 188 

Drant’s, Thomas, Definition of Satire, 1566, 416 

Drift Ways and Drove Roads, 387 

Drones Club, The, a Literary Society, 423 

Drove Roads, Drift Ways, 387 

Du Deffand (Madame) Letters of, Editor of 188 

Dryden family, 1348, 461 

Dryden, Cope, Throckmorton, 
= Puritan families, 


Rector of 


to Severall Persons of 


‘Oxenbridge and 
182, 233 (corrigendum 


70) 
yee (John), The Cumberland Ancestor of, 290, 


Dryden—Emylyn Marriage, 170 

Dublin or Doubling Buns, 62 

a ae. of 29, Dover Street, Winding up 
ot, ‘ 
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Dunch, Fiennes, Valoines, Beauchamp families 
Diirer’s Scenes from the Apocalypse, 30, 87 


Dyer (George) Centenary of his death, (Mem.), 145 
E 


Eagle renewing his youth, legend concerning, 15 
Ecclesiastics, Wearing of Swords by, 11, 70 

Egg (D.), the Gunsmith, 99, 15 

Egyptian Design, The of, Leibniz, 406 
Eiderdowns, Date of Introduction, 123 

Elizabeth, Queen, at Bath, 298, 338, 357 
Elizabethan Army Medical Service, (Mem), 91 
Elizabethan Play-Texts and Actors’ Parts, 350 
Elton (Lord), on a New Social Order, (Mem.), 344 
Emly, Deanery of, 210, 287 

Emlyn-Dryden Marriage, 170 

English The, and Camp Life, 297, 464 

English Way in War, 46, 107, 178 

Englefield, Roper and Wildman families, 424 
Ermine The, legend concerning, 100 

Etiquette, Books on, 137, 340 

Eton in the 1750's, (Mem.), 343, 391 

Eugene, Prince of Savoy and Fenelon, 406 
Europe, Population of in time of Louis XIV, 333 
Everest or Chomo ‘Lungma? 244 

“* Ex Oriente Lux,” reference wanted 

Exercise, Writers’ Views on, 118, 160, 174." 213, 251 
Eyes, Luminous, 225 

Eyesight in ‘Various Countries, 449 

Eyre (Captain Thomas), information wanted, 243 


F 


Face The, as Index of Character, 383, 466 

Fairies and Christian belief opera. 30, 85, 159 

Falcon Houses, remains of, 243, 

Fathers and Husbands, Women’s : . to, 118 

Fenelon (Archbishop), and Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, 406; and the Quakers, 122 

Ferry Rights, 187, 285, 322 

Fielding (Henry) Queries 
o_o 


— 


from his ‘ Voyage to 
50, 269; Revival of his plays, 15, 35, 


Fiennes, Valoines, Beauchamp and Dunch families, 


Firlot, meaning of, 16 

Fish A, Memorial to, 186, 337, 410 

Fitzpiers (Sir Reynolds), his identity, 12 

Fletcher’s (Phineas) ‘‘ Purple Island,” its use by 
Milton, 258 

Flint and Steel as means s ee a light, 425 

Flowers, Burial in, 187, 

Flowers. The. “ to a. 
crowns,” 226 


Folk-Lore :— 


Jack the Giant-Killer’s Sword, 63 
Marrying in May, 11, 51, 84, 138 
Morning Dreams, 63, 139, 233, 353 
Pulmonary Tuberculsosis, (Mem.), 397 


Folk Speech :— 
“* Like a Lemon,” 332 
Folk Story, origin and wording wanted, 405 
Ford (Parson), death of, 62 
Foresight of Napoleon, 243 
“* Forgettory,” antithesis of memory, 119, 177, 233 
‘Forman: A Tale,’ by Abil Moysey, 100, 157 
“ Forte-Piano,” as meaning “ Pianoforte,” 137 


cold nymphs chaste 








‘Four Years War,’ The, 98 

France, Ancient and Modern, Arms of, 444 

Franklin family, 281 

French Education, (Mem.), 164 

French Literature and Insight into Psychology, 388 

French Pictures in English Chalk, 1876, author 
wanted, 407 

Frightening the aa, Devices for, 12 

Funeral Rings, Costly, 5 

— (Henry), Bi-centenary of his birth, (Mem), 


G 


Gasometers for Private Houses, 119, 196, 287 

Gawain, Sir, and the Green Knight, "A Note on, % 

General, oldest to win a decisive battle, 154 

Geography, Study of in Europe and America, 373 

Genius and African Blood, 29 

Georgia, The Golden Age of, (Mem.), 307 

* Georgics of Bacchicles,’ An Anonymous Poem on 
Tobacco, authorship wanted, 332 

German Serfdom Throughout the Ages, 405 

Ghosts on Stage and Cinema, 107 

Gilbert (W. S.), Some of his sources, 200, 224; 
and Planché, 200 

Gladstone, (Mrs.), Birthplace of, 210, 285 

Gloucester May The Wreck of, in 1682, 334 

Glunch, Meaning of, 16 

Gibbon as our greatest ecclesiastical history, say- 
ing of Newman, 318 

“Gods” and “Gods” in a Psalm, 10, 189 
(corrigendum, 234) 

Godmersham Park, near Canterbury, An Inscrip- 
tion at, 404 

“Gold ”: “* Golden ” in Place-Names, 30, 88, 141, 
177, 390, 449 

Gordon Riots The and Highgate, 404 

Gotswaltz The Misses, nominal post-mistresses of 
Birmingham, 79, 124 

*“*Governor”” as a form of address, 259 

Gower and Shakespeare, 36 

G.P.O. The First, location of, 

Graffiti and Masons Sketches, a 49, 66, 196, 245, 
268, 287, , 441 

Gramophone The and present position of Music, 
(Mem.), 415 
“ Grand Fleet,” Revival of the term, (Mem.), 20 

“Grand Style The, ” its meaning in literary criti- 
cism, 352, 

Grassini, tlie wanted, 62 

Gravelot (Henri), artist, 29. 87, 107 

Gravestone, Occupation Emplems on, 71, 102, 178 

Greek Accents, Present View of, 135, 191, 249 

Greek Ploughing Ancient, 171 

Green the colour of lovers, 100; in one’s eye, 100 

Green (Joseph), of Boston, America, his London 
activities, 405 

Greenfield (Dr), identity of 154 

Grid Expanding The, inventor of, 211 

Grou (Pére), Classical Work of, 333 

—- (Joseph Ignace), professional position of, 


Guise Duke of and Julius Caesar, 200, 276 
Gunpowder Eating to purify the blood, 187, 286 
Gypsy Lore, (Mem.), 253 


“H,” author of an article in ‘ The Gentleman's 
Magazine Library,’ identification wanted, 171 
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Hair Let Loose, as accomplishment of witches, 318 
Hale (Sir Matthew) material wanted, 245 

Halsey family of West Sussex, 245, 303 

‘Hamlet’ The word “ payjock ” in, 258 
Hamon-Aux-Dents, a famous warrior, 45, 104 
Hamo: Herman, distinction between names, 45, 


104 
Hansom Cabs The last of, 2, 19, 65, 102, 198, 359, 


410 

Harcourt (Vere), Archdeacon of Notts and his 
descendants, 49 

Hardy-French, Dramatist, 442 
Hargreaves (Thomas), biographical 
wanted, 79 

Harrow Volunteers’ Association, 1803-7, 326 

Hayden’s Letter arranging for Keats to meet 
Wordsworth, 328 

Heart-strings, meaning of the word, 10 

Heat, Cold and Endurance of, 333 


Heraldry :— 


material 


Ancient Conveyancing, 128 
Barré, French use of, 298, 354 
Cooke Family, Arms of, 61 
France Ancient and Modern Arms of, 444 
Heraldic Terms, 298, 354, 410, 462 
Impalements, some curious, 442 
Powell Roll, 410, 462 
Washington Heraldry, 50, 107, 142, 160 
Herbert (George), his poem ‘ A Parodie,’ 334 
mee and Hamo distinction between the names, 
Highgate and the Gordon Riots, 404 
Highlanders, Charge of, (Mem.), 235 
Himalayas The Among the Holy Lamas in, 241; 
earthquakes in, 28 
Hogg (James), The Spy, 1810-1811, 272 
Hooters and Sirens, history of, 136 
Horses training for War and the Circus, 405 
Horses, Pedigree of, 154, 231 
Horse Breeding Scottish in early 19th century, 29 
Horsemen on the Great North Road, 362, 380, 401, 
421, 434, 463 
Horse Grasses, history of, 15, 52 
Hour Glasses, history of, 15, 52 
Houses Aspects of, 244, 302, 376 
Howard (Edward), of ‘ Erchfont,” 372 
“—_ (Elbert), an American pamphlet by, 205, 


hrase, 160 
meaning of name, 


“ Humour B.G.,” meaning of 

“Hundred Houses,” origin an 
187, 261, 321, 337 

Hungarian Refugees in Folkestone, 225. 339 

Hutchens, Cox and Percy families, 99 

Hulton as a Place-Name. 282 

Hunting the Mallard at All Souls College, Oxford, 

, ytl8,, 173, 229 

Hybrias the Cretan, Song of,’ 462 


Ice-Houses Construction of, 80, 121, 137, 159, 176 
215, 229 ; its 

Identity Unimpaired by Renewal, 460 

I Sy di San Francisco,’ Illustrated Edition of, 


“If the Mountain will not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet must go to the Mountain, 318 
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Illigitimacy and Parish Registers, 259 

Impalements Some Curious, 442 

Imposters Two of the Past, 443 

“Index Best Analytical,” reference wanted, 352, 
394, 408 

India, European Buildings in, architects of, 260 

India Journey and from, c. 1830, 63 

Infusions as Drinks, 16, 34, 51, 143 

Inferiority Complex in History, 299 

Insanity among men of letters, 426; among poets, 


no Packet Stations for, 426; Packet Routes, 


Ireland Quakers in, 227, 304, 339 Z 

Irish Family History: 17th and 18th Century Wills, 
111, 167, 295, 369 

Italian and Latin, 243 

“It is rude to point,” a detail of etiquette, 244, 
304, 359 


J 


Jack the Giant Killer’s Sword, 63 

Jacoby, Rules of, 387, 448 

James IV Burial Place of, 9 

James’s, Dr. Powder, 48, 68, 106 

Japanese Characteristics Some, (Mem.), 199 

Jeffreys (Judge) and Wedmore Village Cross, 245, 
375 


Jellicoe and Wiggins family, 357, 391 

Jermyn Street, once known as Germaine Street, 
333, 377, 411 

Jessie as a Christian name, 51, 68 

Jesuit Drama, history of, 406 

“ Jim Crow” as a “ spotter,” 52 

John-a-Dreams, history of the name, 318 

Johnson (Dr.) and Thomas Coxeter the younger, 


57 
Jones (David), of Madagascar, pioneer missionary, 
27 


“ Joyeux Avenement,” the right of the King of 
France, 407 

Judge Female A, Anne, Lady Berkeley, 280 

Julius Caesar and The Duke of Guise, 200, 276 


K 


Kant (Emmanuel), his theory of ethics and German 
pietism, 352, 

Keats (John), and the growth of flowers, 119 

Ker (Andrew) Descendants of, 282 

Kettering, Romano-British Clay relief mould found 
at, (Mem.), 19 

King (ist Baron), Peter, Lord Chancellor, 316 


“ King ”: I. Notes on, 3 

” rn *: II. Notes on, 21, 103 (corrigendum, 
144) 

“ King ”: III. Notes on, 95 


“King ” IV. Notes on, 115 

“King ”: V. Notes on, 149 

“King: VI. Notes on 184 

“King ”: VII. Notes on 291 

“ King ”: VIII. Notes on, 418 

King’s College School, Wimbledon, history of, 444 
King’s Early English in Fiction and Drama, 49 





Kings Suffering from Leprosy, 14 (corrigendum, 
2 


72) 
| Knyveton John, surgeon, 76 
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Kotzebue, playwright, 63 
Kunnapfel (Rudolph), death by the wheel, (Mem.), 
38 


L 


Labour-in-Vain as a Place-Name, 10, 70 (corrigen- 
dum, 162) 

La Cave (Peter), 34 

“Lamachi” in Latin Verse, 244, 286 

Lamas, Holy, Among the, in the Himalaya, 241 

Lamb aac and Mary), Letters of, Notes on, 
329, 

mF The Council of, 1281, 119 

** Lanceprisades,” a military term, 87 

Lanchier and Paulet families, 153 

Landlord A, Assault on, 227, 287 

Lanes Hollow English, 171, 214, 321, 359 

Latin Changes of Gender in, 119 

Latin and Italian, 243 . 

Latin Quotations for Identification and Translation, 
99, 138, 320 

Latin Use of in Conversation, 28, 232, 287 

Laying Foundation Stones: sprinkling of corn, 
wine and oil, 372 

Leatherhead, Surrey, Painting of, 135, 173 

Lee and Chevallier families, 153 

Legumes, Interplanting of in Corn, (Mem.), 433 

Leopardi and Matthew Arnold, 387, 430 

Leprony, Kings suffering from, 14 "(corrigendum, 


Libby, Founder of Libby Corned Beef, Cornish 
origin of, 352 

Libraries, Children’s and Penguin and Pelican, 
(Mem), 217 

Lid of Feathers, The Funeral Custom, 411 

“ Life Line ’’ of American origin, 407 

“* Like a Lemon,” a Folk Expression, 332 

Lisbon Wine, 261, 302, 440 

Literature and its place in Education, (Mem.), 361 

Lockhart (John Hugh), portraits of, 119 

Lockhart’s Novels by, 188, 250 

Lockhart (J. G.), Blackwood’s Magazine and John 
Scott, 22 

Logan family, 80 

“* Loggerheads,” references to, 404 


London Changing :— 


5 a of 29 Dover Street, winding up 

te) 

London Clubs, Historic, 357, 393 

London Old, Theatres and (Music Halls, 386 

London Taverns, 352, 392, 428 

Longevity, Bibliography of, 226, 339, 375 

Louis XIV Population of Europe in time of, 333 

“ Ludi Caesarei,” a Jesuit Play, 407 

Lyric English The, Lecture by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, (Mem.), 397 


M 


Mackay, “ The Great,”’ actor, 62, 123 
Macaroni as Italian Food, 12, 62, 105 
Mahomet’s Favourite Cat, 98 

* Maleska ’: the first dime novel, (Mem.) 379 
Malapropisms, Pre-Malaprop, 35 

Malcolm II of Scotland, mother of, 153 
Malempre, a sculptor, details wanted, 373 
= Hunting the, at All Souls College, Oxford, 



















































Manchester Cathedral, A Dedication to St. Denis, 
333, 393 


“ Manjeet,” an Indian herb, 29, 70 

“Mary”: “ Any,” pronunciation of a in the 
words, 334 

Marble, Domestic use of, 154, 230 

Marihuana, a drug, 16, 30, 87, 196 _ 

Marlborough (Duke *, his bad spelling, 226 

Maroons, Use of, 317, 

Marriage Custom, bride’s giving of gloves, 100, 159 

Marriage Registers: Cross as a Signature, 210, 250, 
2 


Marrying in May, | Folk-Lore of, 11, 51, 84, 138 

‘** Martin-Pécheur ” as French for "7 Kingfisher, ‘d 
137, 

Masons’ Sketches and Graffiti, 8, 49, 66, 196, 245, 
268, 287, 335, 411 
“« Massarines, ” a sort of dish, 334 

Matchbox Labels, Collecting of, 186, 287 

Mathematics and Divinity, Connection between, 
315, 375, 413 5 

Mare. a character in a Marie Corelli novel, 388, 
44 

Maypoles, Surviving examples of, — 

Melville (Herman), a new source, 40 

Menander, the “* Ancient Greek Satine: ** 280 

Men of Letters and Insanity, 425 

Men to whom Statues have been erected during 
their lifetime, 333, 393, 410 

Mercury and Woden, 171, 338 

Meriet Family of Hestercombe, = 425 

Merlin and the “* Merlin Chair, ts 

Michaelmas Goose, The eating, is6 ; 

“ Middle of Humanity,” Shakespeare’s view on, 
(Mem.) 37 

Midshipman, The, in Literature, 188, 269 

Milk in Tea as a custom, 406 

Milton (John), Notes on "133, 313; Use of Phineas 
Fletcher’s ‘ Purple Island,’ 258; Controversy on 
Miltonic Inversions, 210 

“* Minister of State ’’ as title for Lord Beaverbrook, 
370, 410 

Minnie as a Christian name, 49, 70, 104, 143 

Moleyns (Adam), Bishop of Chichester, author of 
poem, 387 

Money, Word for: “* The Blunt,” 137, 178, 196 

Montagu, Edward Walley (1713-1776), 226 

More (Sir Faas as a Translator of the Bible, 
(Mem.) 1 

Morning el and Folk-Lore, 63, 139, 232, 353 
Motel,” a new word in California, 370 

Motoring Signs, Early, 405 


Motto :— 

Virtuti Honores Soli, 317, 359, 393 
Mountford (Richard), portrait of, 171 
Mozart, An autograph letter of, (Mem) 199 
Mulciber’s “* A Summer’s Day,” 
“Mump,” The Burrowbridge, 260 
Munderville and De Veteripont families, 79 
Municipal Records, Interesting, 77 
~~. Recipes for making of, 10, 67, 106, 141, 


N 


Napoleon, Foresight of, 243 
Napoleon III as antiquary, 388 

Nash (Edward), descendant of Shakespeare, 134, 176 
“Nay” and “No,” distinction between, 462 
Nesting-Boxes for Birds, 118, 174, 234, 284, 377 
“Never offer your hen for sale on a rainy day,” 
origin of proverb wanted, 16 
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Nevill’s Court, The Great House in, 452 

Newfoundland in Poems and Words, 462 

Newgate Prison, The Keys and Doors of, 304 

“ New Invention ” as a Place Name, 259 

“No” and “ Nay,” distinction between, 462 

Night Time in the Tropics, 172, 340 : 

Nonington Church, Kent, Incised Slab in, 373, 410 

Northampton (Earl of) Henry Howard, Lord Privy 
Seal, 33, 194 

Nose, Roman, The, 172, 269 

‘Notes and Queries,’ Old Contributors to, 259, 300, 
338, 427; American, publication of first number 
(Mem.), 379 

Nutmeg State, The, 197 


1) 


Oasis, Explanation of, 186 

O'Beolan of Drumcliff, Sligo, 29 

Ockham, Surrey, Baron King and Dean Waddilove 
of, 316 

“Of two evils choose the less” parallels to, 351 

“Old School Tie, The ” when first ridiculed, 299, 


411 

Oldham (John), Likenesses of, 97 

Olive, The, in the Colonies, 303 

Omar Khayyam, Jewelled Copy of, 62, 122, 304 

“On the threshold of old age ” and the poets, 211 

“Orange Boven” meaning of 99, 430 

“Or” in titles of books, 387 

Otho, Memorial to, 187 

Oxenbridge, Cope, Dryden, Throckmorton, and 
allied Puritan families, 82, 233 (corrigendum 270) 

Oxford Book of English Verse, Queries from, 281, 
335 


P 


Packet Stations for Ireland, 426 

Pagnells, The Manors of, 426 , 

Palladia belonging to cities or countries, 100 

Paris Exhibition, 1900, ‘‘ Tableaux Roulants ”’ at, 


Parish Boundaries on Streams, 119 
Parish Registers and Illegitimacy, 259 
Parliament Clocks, history of, 45, 103, 139, 197 
Parr (Catherine), birthplace of, 261 
Paterson (James) of Galashiels, inventor, 11 
Pendennis: the expression “purple of Tyre” as 
describing whiskers, 352 
Pennant (Thomas), sale of his portrait, 463 
Pepys (Samuel), profits from Tangier, 146, 227; and 
the Bombed City of London, 44; and the Privy 
Council, 170 
Percy Cox, Hutchins family, 99; and Burrell fami- 
lies, 35, 106 
Persephone as a Fury, 239, 321 
Phantom Coach. The, 85, 107 
Phoenix The, and the Turtle, 51 
Phrases and Proverbs :— 
De mis amigos me libre dios que de mis con- 
trarios me guardaré yo, 63, 121 
If the mountain will not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet must go to the mountain, 318 
Never offer your hen for sale on a rainy day, 16 
_ Prince Eugene’s Mule, 407 
Piano, The in England, 62, 120, 142, 193 
Piers Plowman,” Characters in—The Bishop of 
Bethlehem, 116 








Place Names :— 


Gold: Golden, 30, 88, 141, 177, 390, 449 
Hulton, 282 ; 
Labour-in-Vain, 10, 70 (corrigendum 162) 
New Invention, 259 
Surnames derived from, 88, 157, 230, 466 
Plain Folk Tutor the Learned, 154 
Planché (J. R.) and Gilbert, 200 
Plane Tree, The in Wood Street, 29, 87 
Plant (W.), Miniaturist, c. 1818-1828, 352 
Plays, authors wanted. 260 
Ploughing in Ancient Greece, 171 
Plummer (Charles), scholar, letters wanted, 352 
Poetry of Practical Use, 45 
Poets and Instanity, 426 
Polish Exiles, 153, 232 
“Poor” as used of the Departed, 136, 175, 303, 
356, 392, 411 
Pope (Alexander), critical opinions of his ‘ Iliad,’ 
352, 445; Notes on the Twickenham, 311, 337, 427 
Poppy Heads, Sweetness of, 139, 233 
** Port” as derived from “ Babord,” 27, 124 
Potato Philosophy of Wages, meaning of phrase, 171 
Pound Notes, An Abbreviation of, 282, 332, 375 
Powell (John), obit. 1818, 78 
Powell Roll, The, 410, 462 
Pownder (Thomas), of Ipswich, brass of, 191, 232 
(corrigendum 270) 
Prayer Book, Truncated Prayer in, 317; author of 
translation wanted, 406 
‘ Pride and Prejudice’ Notes on the Title, 385, 448 
Prince Eugene’s Mule as a proverb, 407 
Prisoners of War, Maintenance of, 62 
Pronunciation, some anomalies in, 442 
Prophets, Successful, 443 
Prussia and Silesia in 1741, 134 
Punch: his Etymology, 218 
Purbeck Stone, Literature on, 334 
Pyke (Isaac), Governor of St. Helena, 351 


Q 


Quakers, The, and Archbishop Fenelon, 122 

Quakers in Ireland, 227, 304, 339 

Queens, Stature of, 100, 190, 266 

“Quem Deus Vult Perdere Dementat Prius,” Note 
on, 460 

. — Durward ’ Scott’s, Queries from, 135, 195, 


“ Quisling ” as a common noun (Mem.), 181 
Quotations :— 


A busman’s holiday, 388, 449 

A certain sympathy with error is necessary for 
a really profound theologian, 172 

A fair field and no favour, 388 

All ill come running in; all good keep out, 100 

A saint who knew men as few have known 
them, 308 

Before thy mystic altar heav’nly Truth I kneel 
in manhood as I knelt in Youth, 3 

Do ut des, 299, 340, 394 

From Ghaisties, gowlies 
beasties, etc., 299. 340, 3 

God defend me from my friends, etc., 63 

God must have loved the common people He 
made so many of them, 46 

I saw the moon and the moon saw me, 334 


* os Longleggity 
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Quotations :— 


I went into the garden mon chapeau 4 mon 
bras, 119 

Kid-Gioved Jeremiah, 318, 413 

La mer est grande et ma barque est petite, 373 

Little Audrey laughed and laughed, 388 

Look thy last on all things lovely, 299, 340 

Not the great and well bespoke, But the mere 
uncounted folk, 334 

ve ' = night was dark and the night was late, 


Perhaps this very woodland here, Is lovelier 
than it used to be, 299 

Playing the sedulous ape, 143, 233 

Refinement of cruelty, 30 

Religion you say would delight you, Uncorked 
by our clerical screw, 137 

To be right with two or three, 426, 467 

To let the cat out of the bag, 388 ; 

Twice Blessed is he who knows his cause is just, 


War must support War, 227 
Waterloo, Battle of won here, 299, 340, 359 
When in ‘doubt, don’t, 388 


R 
Rachel, Contemporary References to (Mem.), 325, 
429 
~_ by Germans on the City of London (Mem.), 
1 
Rangitane The, Scuttling and Shelling of (Mem.), 
433 


Reading while walking, 71 

Registration Before 1538, 386 

Rejuvenescence in History, instances of, 318 

Riall (Commander Isaac), details wanted, 426 

Ribbons, Coventry, 376 

Rings, costly funeral, 50 

Risers Late, Great Men as, 318, 356, 448 

River Bed Burial, 439 

Roebucks, The Two Mr. of Bath, 344 

* Roman de La Rose’ ntartse aay 406 

Roofs of Houses, 171, 285, 

Roosevelt’s (President) * New Deal, ** 160; publica- 
tion of his speeches (Mem.), 325 

Roper, Englefield and Wildman families, 424 

Ruislip, Plantaganet Marriage at, 1272, 317 

Running among Ladies, 267 

Russian Saints, 46 


s 


Saccharissa, Bibliography of, 188 

St. Endillion, details wanted, 12, 63, 160, 196 

St. Francois de Sales as the patron saint of Jour- 
nalists, 99 

~~ aed Armenian Cathedral, Jerusalem (Mem.), 


St. Maronoch, identification of, 298, 388 

St. Radegund, meaning of her name, 172, 233 

St. Ruth as a surname, 245 

St. Simon (Duke of) his references to contemporary 
alcoholism (Mem.), a medical aspects of his 
Mémoires (Mem.), 4 

St. Sulpice, Church of Paris, 444 

St. Vincent de Paul in America, 172, 302 

Saints, Russian, 46 

Salisbury (Lord) Reference to Beaconsfield as having 

“a perfect disregard for facts,” 353 








on (Thomas) Teacher and Student (Mem), 


Sandys’ ‘ History of Classical ray oom 297, 357 
Satire, Definition of, by si gs _ 1566, 416 

Savages, Religion among, 10, 

—— (Hadrian) details mo oN 119, 192, 25), 


sid Scalloped ” pronunciation of the word, 388, 449 

Schools “ For Sons of Gentlemen,” 7 

see a8 Catchword: ‘“ Silence in the Pig Mar- 
et ” 

Schubert re English singers of songs by 
(Mem.), 2; his symphony in B minor (Mem,), 


1 
fom (John) Blackwood’s Magazine, and Lockhart, 


Scott (Sir Walter), Dramatized versions of his 
novels, 63; Quotation improved, 280; Queries 
from ‘ Quentin Durward,’ 35, 195, 286; Secret of 
oA authorship of the Waverley ‘Novels, 2, 101, 


Seal of Strongbow, The (Mem.), 361 

Seasons Four, The, Monograph wanted on, 225, 
359, 464 

Second Sight, Historical works on, 46, 105 

“* Seize Quartiers,” Pedigree and Portraits, 443 

Sermon, a Quaint, 152 

Sermon in Literature 34, 266 

Sexes in Church, Separation of, 298, 338 

Shakespeare’s Name, Spelling of, 323; standard 
emendations to the texts of, 283, 304 (corrigen- 
dum 36); and Gower, 386 

Sherbrooke as a surname, 253, 337 

Short-Horns, English in Ireland, 373 

Shuffling with the left hand, 135 

Sidney (Sir Philip) Mourners at his Funeral, 398, 
444, 463 


Silesia and Prussia in 1741, 134 
Sirens and hooters, history of, 136 
eel or Sillington, in Yorkshire, 281, 320, 


Share Selling in Ancient Rome, 34, 47, 107 
—_ (Lieut.-Col, Hamilton) Drawings by (Mem,), 


—_ or non Smokers among great men, 388, 


Smollett (Nancy Lassells) pedigree wanted, 211 
“ Solitary Sioux,” The, author wanted, 388 
. erset House Fall of a Chandelier at, 154 


Songs and Ballads :— 


Hark the Boatswain’s + aa 80, 143, 305 
The Jolly Miller, 388, 4 
Sonnets, Examples of, 142, 45,40 
Sonnets, Three Finest written by women, 119 
Spanish’ Altar “*‘ Ornaments ’” (Mem.), 127 
‘Spanish Tragedy, The ’ authorship of, 8 
Speech, Figures of, 238, 349, 368, 409 
Spenser (Edmund), his visit to Alton, Hants, 260 
Spenser Problems, Some, 56, 74, > 6s, 183, 206, 
220, 224, 238, 248, 304, 437, 





Spitting, a War omment on, 9 196 

Sports, Old Time English, 443 

eae (Philippo) and his wife Fanny Meynell, 

Stage Folk in Dighton Prints, 24, 51 

Stevenson (Robert Louis), a reference of royal 
liaisons as “* recognised by the police,” 

Stewart (James), c. 1753, details wanted, 352 

Streets, Name Plates attached to, 373, 411, 448 
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“ Strongullion ” an obsolete word, 35, 102 
“Stuarts, The Most Influential of ” c. 1770-1772, 


226 : 

Sullivan (Thomas) grandfather of Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van, 170, 303 

Sunflower, The, Legend of, 358 

“ Super-Mare ” pronunciation of, 11 

Surfeit, Note on, 35, 80 


Surnames :— 
Brooshooft, 16 
St. Ruth, 245 


Sherbrooke, 253, 337 
Surnames derived from Place Names, 88, 157, 230, 
466 


Sussex and the Fifteen, 100, 233 

* Sustenation ’’ an obsolete word, 280 

Swan Signs for Inns, 298, 340, 413 

Swastika, Interpretation of, 196, 265, 284 _ 

Swift (Dean) the references to the groaning elm- 
board, 170 : 

Swords, = of by Ecclesiastics, 11, 70 

Sykes (—), Nelson’s Coxswain, centenary of his 
death (Mem.), 379 


T 


“Tack ’’ in Parliamentary Sense, 373 

Tailbois: An Illustrated Mediaeval Pedigree, 308 
Talfourd’s quotation concerning Coleridge, 211, 449 
Tanazon, identification of, 153 

Tangier Document in Lyme Regis Town Hall, 43 
=. the martyred boy acolyte, 318, 356, 374, 


Taverns, London, 352, 392, 528 

Templars, The, in England, 136, 284 

“Ten Nails of Architecture,” meaning of the 
phrase, 425 

Thackeray (William Makepiece), Drawings by, 269 

This has happened Before, a curious sensation, ex- 
planatioh wanted, 462 

Thistlewood (Arthur), a Cato Street Conspirator, 62 

Thom (Mr.), of Canterbury, 443 

Thomson (James), Subscription to the ‘ Seasons,’ 350 

Thorp (John), 1752-1817, details wanted, 62, 160 

Thorpe’s Sale Catalogue 1836: Item 1034, 260 

Three Days’ Guest, The, 28 

Throckmorton, Cope, Dryden and Oxenbridge and 
allied Puritan Families, 182, 233 (corrigendum 


Thyme Wood, Identity of, 28, 66, 86, 155, 196 
‘Tickler, Timothy’ of Blackwood’s Magazine, 61 
Time, Words for, 226, 287 

Tirrets, meaning of, 16 

Tithe Barns, Ancient, 118, 176, 231, 303, 323, 338 
be | (Tod) family of Tranby Park and Halnaby, 


Tofts (Mary), the Rabbit Breeder, 443 

Token, A 17th century, 136, 174 
To live upright or uprightly,” an East Anglian ex- 
pression, 117 

Tombstones, curious inscriptions on, 14 

ae, Last Survivors of those who Fought at, 


Tramways, Cable, Steam and Electric, 370, 430, 449 
Trash (to) meaning of, 16 
bie a rener), Goldsmith of Nottingham, 119, 


Trinity Quadrangle, 378, 410 








Trollope (Anthony), Notes on English Drama, 
Queries From, 372, 431; Love Letters of, 227 
— Horse, Old: Double Treaded Wheels in, 


Tuberculosis Pulmonary, Folk-Lore of (Mem.), 379 
ic” ee 136, 177, 211, 262, 300, 323, 336, 


359, 38 
“ Twelfth Night,” Ladies’ Christmas known as, 405 
Vv 


Valentine’s Day Abroad, 260 ms 
Valoines, Fiennes, Beauchamp and Dunch families, 


Van Gogh, Work of (Mem.), 37 

Varennes, The Failure at (Mem.), 433 

Veitch (James), Jedburgh Scientist, 11, 69 

Verlaine, The Charm of (Mem.), 163 

Verres, Plunderer and Art Collector, (Mem.), 343 

Versifying A Prose Draft, a reference to Virgil by 
Donatus, 171 

— use of banners in Christian churches, 334, 


ba eee a real estate custom in Chicago, 


Village Lock-ups, Round-Houses and Cages, 279, 
320, 344, 359, 377, 467 

Vinegar Manufacture in England, 10, 67, 106 

Violet as a Christian name, 12, 70, 266 

Virgil: A Schoolboy’s Sapphic Ode, 9 

- bj which clothe the sail ” a Mediaeval fancy, 


‘ Virtutue Honores Soli,’ 317, 359, 393 
Votoria as a Christian name, 14 
“Voyage to Lisbon.”’ Queries from, 50, 269 


Ww 


Waddilove (Robert Darley), Dean of Ripon and 
Ockham, Sussex, 316 

Wales, English and Welsh in 17th century, 129 

Walpole’s Room in the Tower, 244 

War, English way in, 46, 107, 178 

War Medals of the British Army, 34 

War Words (Mem.), 289 


| Washington Heraldry, 50, 107, 142, 160 


Wedding Custom, A, 297 
= Village Cross, and Judge Jeffreys, 245, 


3 
Wellington (Duke of), reputed saying concerning 
James II, 227; sneer of Napoleon concerning, 10 
Welsh (Tom), singer, his mother, 9 


“a (John), horseman on the Great North Road, 


_ iw of Coals, A ’’ quantity indicated by, 209, 267, 


Whalebones in Church, 126, 196, 285, 339 

“White Stocking Dan,” origin of expression, 333 

“Whore of Babylon,” Date and Holograph Evi- 
dence in, 38 

Wiggins and Jellicoe Families, 357, 390 

wWitdman, Englefield and Roper families, 424 

Wilbraham (Edward Howard), c. 1637-1691, further 
details of, 371 


ba ys (Harry), puppet showman, death of (Mem.), 


* Winter’s Tale,’ Oracle in, 135 

Winterhalter’s ‘Empress Eugenie and her Court,’ 45 

“ With _ bent back, with red-rimmed peering 
eye, 
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Woden and Mercury, 171, 338 

Women as printers, 11, 69 

Wood avoided by vermin, 136, 177 

~ Wop” as a term of contempt, 40, 107, 142 

“Worcester House,” The name, 423 

Wordsworth and Blake, their theories concerning 
sin and redemption (Mem.), 289 

Writer’s Views on Exercise, 118, 160, 174, 213, 251 

Writing Erased revealed by Ultra-Violet Light, 259 

Wulcko (Charles Tyndall), letters wanted, 153 


Y 
Yarns Old: Fear of the Surgeon, 211 





“Year A, and a Day,” explanation of the ph 
wanted, 462 


Years, Beautiful of Weather, 101, 156, 231 
Yew Tree Wood, 46, 104, 138 
“Yorkshire Gray,” peculiarities of, 334 


“Young Men and Maydens,” inscription on to 
of All Saints’ Church, Derby, 332, 413 


Zz 


Zero hour, time of, 155, 337 








